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Harvests are Large 
in Indiana 


and the up-to-date farmers in that rich and fertile State are enjoying 
the fruits of such harvests. The farmers have the advantage of one 
of the most complete rural free delivery systems in the United 
States and are educated to do their purchasing by mail. 


Che Farm Star 


(The Indiana Rural Free Delivery Weekly, 
Established March 1903,) 


reaches nearly 50 per cent of the farm homes, located on 1,078 rural 
free delivery routes in the State of Indiana, eastern Illinois and 
western Ohio, with a guaranteed circulation of 


90,000 


Weekly, proven by postoffice receipts. 








Effective September 1st rate will be 25 cents per agate line, 
less space discounts. Advertisers who will reserve space before 
September Ist can do so at the present rate of 


10 Cents an Agate Line. 


Such large advertisers as Montgomery Ward & Co.; Liquid 
Ozone Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Bullock Ward & Co.; Iowa 
Incubator Co ; Swanson’s Rheumatic Cure Co. and many others 
have already contracted for their next year’s business, 

Send for sample copy, testimonials of advertisers who have 
used the FARM STAR and map showing where the FARM STAR 
circulates to, 


THE FARM STAR, General Offices, Star Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CHAS. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign ee Ate Tribune Bldg., New York. 


JOHN GLASS, Western Manager, . Boyce Building, Chicago. - 
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| BUTTERICK 
MOTTO 


Don’t grow | 
old lower- 
ing and|. 
drawing |; 
up empty 
buckets 
fromempty 
wells. 











Insert your SM! 
advertisingin 
magazines in which you can prove 
you are getting profitable results. 

Don’t advertise without a system 
that enables you to trace them. 


The Butterick Trio 


(THE DELINEATOR—THE DESIGNER—NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE) 








has a Department of Trade Aid which will create a system for 
you, if you haven’t one, to secure this knowledge on terms that 
you can learn by writing the Advertising Department. 


The November Trio Forms close September 10 and goes to 
1,450,000 buyers on October 12, and costs only $6.65 a line to reach 
7,250,000 readers. No advertising that is as good costs as little. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager 


Butterick Building, New York 
W. H. BLACH, Western Adv. Manager, 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., Post OFFICE, JUNE 29 1893. 


VoL, XLVIII. 


HOW THE ROCK ISLAND 
ADVERTISES THE WEST 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


One of the most thorough sys- 
tems for advertising States and 
municipalities ever set a-going is 
that of the Rock Island Railroad, 
under the direction of John Se- 
bastian, at Chicago. It takes into 
account not only the promotion 
of the vast territory lying along 
the company’s own lines, but as 
much territory again that lies be- 
yond them. It deals not only with 
States as a whole, but with every 
city, town and hamlet in each 
State, down to the tiniest water- 
tank and siding. Every railroad 
has an industrial department for 
dealing with big things, like fac- 
tories or colonies of settlers. The 
Rock Island’s system handles 
these, too, but it also takes care 
of individuals in a way never 
dreamed of by the old-fashioned 
industrial department. If 3,000 
Swiss herders and dairymen want 
to establish a cheese-making com- 
munity in Oklahoma the Rock Is- 
land bureau will attend to the de- 
tailsplacingthe settlers where they 
will do best and are most need- 
ed. If Chauncey Algernon Smythe, 
having completed his law course at 
Harvard, wants to go West and 
grow up with a new country, the 
Rock Island bureau will help him 
find a promising town that is short 
of lawyers, or one where there is 
an abundance of attorneys who 
neglect business and a scarcity of 
capable ones. 

The Rock Island bureau is a 
large affair, yet its principles are 
simple. They ought to underlie 
every municipal and State adver- 
tising campaign. There are two 
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departments—one for gatheringand 
distributing information, and an- 
other for attracting inquiries 
through advertising. The first is 
by far the most important. Mu- 
nicipal advertising often runs to 
generalities. It sounds well to say 
in print that a town has fine cli- 
mate, and the country roundabout 
has fertile soil, and there are nu- 
merous openings for merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers, mechanics 
and professional men, But the 
very first reader attracted by such 











A Good Country 
for a Young Man. 


I€ Hocace Greeley were alive to-day, he would 
amend that oft-quoted advice of his to read: 
Go Souruwest, young man, go Soutnwesst. 

The Southwest is the young man's country. 
It is growing faster and building on a firmer 
‘foundation than any other portion of the 
United States. Take Oklahoma, for example: 
Population in 1890, 385,000; to-day, nearly 
700,000. ; 

The reason? Good soil, good climate, good 
citizens—a trinity that makes a “good country.” 

Arkansas, Indian Territory and Texas will 
duplicate Oklahoma's record, and the young 
man who is looking for an opening—pro- 
fessional, agricultural or business—wil) do well 
to consider them carefully. | 








Descriptive literature—the kind: you can 
depend, upon—mailed on request. 


Rock Island JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
System . 


a statement will want to know the 
exact naure of the soil, and what 
it will grow to best advantage, and 
whether there is room for another 
printer, or shoe store or foundry. 
Only exact information will answer 
the questions of the prospective 
settler, and only exact information 
can be made the basis of municipal 
advertising. With this foundation 
to work on, advertising can be 
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made profitable. It costs less than 
when a campaign js entered blind- 
ly, while many of the advertising 
details take care of themselves. 

The Rock Island’s information 
is gathered by traveling investi- 
gators, who visit each town twice 
a year and tabulate the following 
details: 

Name of town; prmeietion: newspa- 
pers established, both daily and weekly; 
newspapers needed; stores now establish- 
ed, giving number engaged in the several 
lines of retail business; factories and 
other industries established, under con- 
struction or contemplated, includin 
lighting, ice and water plants, mills an 
elevators; wholesale houses established; 
mercantile openings that exist; openings 
for factories, mills, butter and cheese 

lants, etc.; professional men already 
ocated; doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
etc., needed; mechanics needed, and 
wages paid; full report on nature 
of water supply; market price of fuel, 
domestic, steam and wood; nature of 
soil; prices of land, improved and unim- 
proved; best crops raised and average 
yield; mineral deposits; natural _re- 
sources, as lumber, stone, brick, clay, 
etc.; hotels, number of rooms and rates; 
schools; number of churches and denom- 
ination; vacant stores and buildings; 
average cost of rent, town residences, 
stores, etc.; prevailing nationality; 
banks, with monthly statement of each; 
price of building materials; public in- 
stitutions; municipal improvements; 
taxes on quarter sections of land, im- 
proved and unimproved; city taxes, in- 
cluding school tax, road tax, etc.; name 
of president of commercial club; name 
of secretary of same. 

Every town in the Rock Island’s 
territory has a “commercial club” 
made up of leading business men 
whose duty is to aid the railroad 
company in_ locating _ settlers. 
Where these clubs were not in 
existence when the present cam- 
paign began two years ago the 
traveling investigators organized 
them. To each report is attached 
specimens of advertising matter is- 
sued by the local club, with a list 
of real estate men and _ property- 
owners, and complete lists of all 
property for sale, with prices. 
Under the head of “General Re- 
marks” the investigator tells where 
he got much of his information, as, 
for example, who told him that 
the town needed another grist mill, 
or why another attorney is likely 
to do well there. : 

With this mass of information 
filed away in its Chicago archives 
the Rock Island began an adver- 
tising campaign two years ago, 


using mediums that reach farmers 
business men, manufacturers, me- 
chanics and other classes likely to 
pull up stakes and go to a new 
country. The advertising itself 
went straight into mail-order jour- 
nals and farm papers, instead of 
being accomplished through the 
usual mailing list that satisfies the 
average advertising municipality, 
“The Rock Island’s proposition 
was presented just as though it 
had been a commercial commod- 
ity,” said Mr. Sebastian. “The mail 
order journals were employed to 
reach farmers—and they have 
reached them in every State in the 
Union at a wonderfully low rate 
per inquiry. The Saturday Even- 
ing Post was used to reach busi- 
ness men and young fellows gen- 
erally who are still unmarried, and 
looking for fields and pastures 
new. Twice last year we used 
double page ads in this journal, the 
only one on our magazine list, and 
tle inquiries were plentiful, not 
only from business and profession- 
al men, but from farmers too. A 
third class of mediums employed 
was a list selected from trade and 
technical journals, with a view to 
interesting manufacturers looking 
for new sites. These mediums, I 
am sorry to say, were a failure. | 
think we learned the reason later 
in the campaign, for whenever we 


heard from a man who wanted to‘ 


establish a factory in our territory 
it was ten chances to one that he 
had a little capital saved up from 
his salary as a superintendent or 
foreman, and proposed to start a 
new plant not move an old one. In 
view of this development, I now 
think that in the trade jourals we 
used our ads went before settled 
manufacturers, who would not be 
likely to consider a removal under 
any circumstances. Our list con- 
sisted largely of trade journals that 
deal with questions of interest to 
employers, such as markets, export 
trade, quotations on raw materials, 
etc. Trade journals dealing more 
with technicalities and processes, 
and appealing to workmen as well 
as employers, might bring better 
results. 

“From the beginning of the ad- 
vertising we were on the lookout 
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for results. All the Rock Island 
officers were interested, and want- 
ed something tangible in the way 
of returns. But for many months 
there were no results to show, ex- 


is busy with his crop. Each ir- 
quiry was carefully answered with 
a personal letter, The harvest 
hand in Ohio who was not afraid 
of hard work, the farmer i in West 








Mr. JoHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island System, Chicago. 


cept inquiries. These poured in 
often at the rate of 600 or 700 a 
day in the winter months. It 
doesn’t pay to approach the farmer 
with a proposition of this sort be- 
tween May 1 and October 1, as he 


Virginia who was also a miner, the 
foundryman in Michigan with a 
large plant, the hardwood lumber- 
man in Louisiana who needed bet- 
ter timbered country, the clerk in 
Iowa who had $2,000 saved up—to 
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all these went replies naming 
towns where opportunities or raw 
materials could be found. A car- 
bon copy of each letter sent out 
was mailed to our nearest agent, 
and sooner or later the man in 
West Virginia received a personal 
call from our Wheeling represen- 
tative. This personal visit follows 
every serious inquiry, for we have 
agents in every part of the United 
States. The secretary of the com- 
mercial club in the town recom- 
mended was notified, too, and 
urged to get into correspondence 
with the inquirer, so that we had 
three lines upon him. From our 
office here ten days later went a 
reminder card and booklet, then 
another letter. Then we stopped, 
on the assumption that it pays to 





Facts about 
Oklahoma 


1. Leads in railroad building 
ast year. Now has over 2,500 miles of 
‘act 2. Territorial indebredness is less a hall's nition dottare 
Fact 3. Church membership exceeds 100, 
Fact ¢. Has sixty “touring Agger tape wmbined capacity of 
ever 10,000 hurrels 3 div 
Fact 5. (ast year’s wheat crop was 36,000,000 bushels; cure 
crop, 65,000,000. 
Fact 6. te growing faster than any othiet section uf the Us 


3 cm es ase aa 


Fact 7. Has 2 marvelously healthful ¢ fimane 
Fact 8. Offers unrvwalied opportunities tw farmers, manufacturers 
busines men 


If you are fgurin capehgs of location, investigate vt sea 
Descriptive literature on equa — en the oc mpanyon 
Homesecken’ Excursions on the first and Curd Tuesds ag jo ena 





JOHN SEBASTIAN. 
Peemagn Neth Me nen 
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follow up an inquiry vigorously 
to the stopping point—and then it 
pays to stop. 

“Well, we are doing a large busi- 
ness in this line. But whenever 
we tried to find definite results—a 
man settled or a factory located 
through our advertising—it was 
difficult to show that any headway 
was being made. Yet we were 
making headway. Investigation 
showed that after our bureau had 
interested a man to the point 
where he was willing to take a trip 
Ot investigation we practically lost 
sight of him. He was busy, and 
stopped writing to us. Only the 
secretary of the local commercial 
club could tell us whether he had 
settled, and sometimes it took two 
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letters to find out this fact. When- 
ever we heard of a settler or fac- 
tory-owner going into one of our 
towns, however, we made a point 
of learning his name and former 
locality,and in seventy-five per cent 
of these cases we found him in our 
files as an inquirer. Another val- 
uable thing we learned about re- 
sults was that it takes at least six 
months to get a campaign of this 
kind under way—and this is just 
about the time the single town gets 
discouraged and stops advertising. 
Then the man you convince after 
three months’ correspondence may 
not be ready to move for a year or 
more. This is another point to re- 
member. 

“Commercial clubs are an im- 
portant factor in this advertising— 
and the secretary is an important 
member of the commercial club. In 
some towns we found active clubs 
already organized. In others there 
were clubs in a dormant state, and 
in others none at all. Our inves- 
tigators livened the dead ones and 
organized clubs where they were 
lacking. Every community has 
aggressive business men who will 
get together on a movement like 
this, for each newcomer means so 
much more business for everybody 
in town. Some towns were will- 
ing to raise money for advertising 
purposes, but in these cases we 
urged them to spend their funds 
on methods of helping us follow 
up inquiries rather than in inde- 
pendent advertising. Sometimes a 
club can raise funds to induce a 
large factory to move, such as buy- 
ing a free site. But a certain de- 
gree of caution must be observed 
in treating with factory owners. 
Many and many a community has 
put up a large bonus for a fake 
factory, to see the fakir depart 
with its money, leaving behind a 
collection of machinery fit only for 
the scrap-heap. We advise against 
the giving of bonuses. As a rule. 
a town had better co-operate with 
the railroad first of all, for while 
some roads are less active in pro- 
motion than the Rock Island, all 
are more or less interested in 
building up the territory through 
which they run. It all comes 
down t» a question of tonnage and 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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ONE-PAPER CITIES 


In advertising parlance, this means cities than can be prac- 
tically covered by one daily paper. There are not many cities 
in this class. The selected papers mentioned below cover their 
respective cities so thoroughly that any other advertising is 
largely duplication. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


is the one paper in Indianapolis. It has a home-paid circulation greater than 
that of all other Indianapolis dailies combined; carries more than twice as 
many paid classified advertisements as all other Indianapolis papers com- 
bined. It covers Indianapolis and Indiana. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


is the one paper in Baltimore. It coversa field that three morning papers 
divide. The advertiser can reach practically all the people of Baltimore 
with one appropriation. It has the largest circulation of any daily south of 
Philadelphia. It pays advertisers and carries more local advertising than any 
other Baltimore daily. 


THE MONTREAL STAR 


is the one paper in Montreal. It has a circulation greater than that of all 
other English dailies in the city combined. It reaches over ninety per cent 
of the Euglish-speaking homes, and is known as one of the “certainties in 
advertising.” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


is the one paper in Minneapolis. It is a high-grade family circle daily, reach- 
ing practically every home in Minneapolis worth reaching. THE JOURNAL is 
the one indispensable factor in Minneapolis advertising. 


THE WASHINGTON STAR 


is the one paper in Washington. THE STAR is delivered into more than 
ninety per cent of the white homes in Washington, and into 15,000 homes 
every day where no other Washington daily paper is read. It completely 
covers the field—any other advertising is merely duplication. 

Don’t experiment in one-paper cities. Take the ONE 


paper and you will win. 


fl. LEE STARKE, 


Tethene Gatiding Manager General Advertising, ae 
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passenger traffic, for each new set- 
tler means so much more freight 
to haul in and out, and so much 
more travel. 

“While we have sent two large 
homeseekers’ excursions out of 
Chicago the past year, aggregating 
nearly 6,000 people, we find that 
cities produce far less business 
than small towns. The people in 
great cities like New York and 
Chicago are less inclined to move 
than those in towns and villages, 
and on.farms. They also have less 
money. Just now we are perfect- 
ing a plan whereby real estate men 
throughout the West will sell land 
on the installment plan, so that a 
man with only $200 can move onto 
his own farm. This, we _ think, 
Most 


will interest the city people. 










Looking for 
A Location? 


Perhaps I can help you. 

A have, in my office in Chicago, a vast amount of data 
8 to the industrial needs of the Southwest—Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Arkansas, New Mexico and Texas. 
A can tell you where there is an opening in almost any 
fine of business. 1 can let you know where guod land 
is to be had, what the price is, and on what terms it 
can be bought. 

All you need do is—fill out and mail the accompany- 


ing coupon. 
Rock island 
NANA 


of the homeseekers who go out of 
Chicago though, are people from 
small towns east of here. Unlike 
some Western roads, the Rock 
Island has no lands of its own to 
sell. If we had the holdings of a 
few of our esteemed competitors 
we could do a great business. Our 
success in this movement has been 
based largely on the small farmer, 
the individual mechanic and the 
homeseeker generally, who were 
too small to be hunted up by the 
old industrial department that our 
new bureau has replaced. I be- 































lieve that the success of any move- 
ment to build up new communities 
must rest on the small fellow— 
not on the factory owner or capi- 
talist. 


It has been suggested that 
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the immense number of foreigners 
now landing in this country would 
make good material for our bu- 
reau, particularly those crowded in 
the great cities. So far we have 
not approached . these people 
through foreign language medi- 
ums, and we would need a staff of 
men speaking their languages to 
get results among them. I am in- 
clined to think that the Italians, 
Hungarians, Poles, Bohemians and 
other nationalities now arriving 
have not reached the point of pros- 
perity where they can move West, 
but a large proportion of them are 
farmers by descent, and when they 
have taken firm root financially 
will make good material. Ten years 
hence we may be carrying on an 
active campaign among them. 
“The entire expense of this pro- 
motion work is borne by the Rock 
Island, and the bureau costs us 
roughly $10,000 a year. This does 
not include the cost of advertising. 
That item is so interwoven with 
our other publicity that it would be 
hard to say what it actually costs. 
But one thing is certain. The 
work is worth many times the ex- 
pense and detail involved just ona 
basis of results, while the spirit 
of enterprise shown by the com 
pany has given us in two years an 
enviable standing with the people 
living along our lines. Even where 
the Rock Island is not the most 
convenient road we find a disposi- 
tion on the part of both the ship- 
ping and traveling public to favor 
us.’ Jas. H. Coins. 


— 

THE Postoffice Department has 
denied the use of the mails to the 
National Jobbing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. This concern advertised 
for branch office managers, offer- 
ing salaries of $20 per week, but 
requiring a deposit of $50 for an 
outfit of plated silverware which 
is stated to be worth not over $10. 
This silverware the “branch man- 
agers” were required to sell at 
prices twenty per cent above its 
commercial value. Other impossi- 
bilities were required, and when 
dupes tried to get back the de- 
posit of $50 it was regarded as 
the price paid in a sale of silver- 
ware. “Branch managers” to the 
number of 164 had been appointed. 









PRINTERS’ INK. 


Printers’ Ink—the recognized authority in all matters connected 
with newspaper advertising—speaking of the Philadelphia news- 


paper investigation in issue of July 6, 1904, says: 









An advertising agent familiar with local condi- 
tions said that THE BULLETIN was the paper in 
Philadelphia for the general advertiser who could 
use only one, giving the most service for the money 
pro rata. 


* * * * * 


THE EVENING BULLETIN’S circulation rat- 
ing is printed regularly in the Roll of Honor, the 
net average for May being 179,543 copies. This is 
alarger circulation than any other Philadelphia 
daily claims. An investigator of conditions in 
that city finds it difficult to preserve an impartial 
attitude toward the paper. Itisa saying in the 
Quaker City that if a penny is held out silently to a 
newsboy in the evening he hands back a BULLETIN 
without question. This was tested several times 
in various parts of the city, and proved true in all 
but one instance, when the boy asked ‘“ Which 
one?” THE BULLETIN carries the bulk of classi- 
fied advertising in the afternoon, and the greatest 
quantity of advertising for the department stores 
that have come over into the camp of the afternoon 
papers. 

* * * * e 

To sum up the Philadelphia situation, it is the 
opinion of this investigator that THE BULLETIN 
can give the greatest amount of publicity to a gen- 
eral proposition—one appealing to the masses, It is 
of so clean a character and so solid editorially that 
its large circulation must necessarily touch some of 
the classes. 


The net daily average paid circulation of The Bulletin for July was 


181,543 Copies 
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BUILDING A TOWN ON THE 
SAND DUNES. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., is a manu- 
facturing town at the very center 
of the lower end of Lake Michi- 
gan. Two years ago its site was 
a waste of sand, drifted in from 
the Lake. To-day it has a popu- 
lation of 4,000 people, a complete 
water, sewerage and lighting sys- 
tem, 500 houses, five miles of ma- 
cadamized streets, several great 
steel and iron plants, and other 
industries. The site of Indiana 
Harbor is owned by the East Chi- 
cago Company, a corporation with 
$2,500,000 capital whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago. This 
company was formed for the pur- 
pose of creating a great manufac- 
turing center just outside of Chi- 
cago, where Chicago freight rates 
could be enjoyed by manufactur- 
ers and the heavy expenses nat- 
ural to Chicago’s congested con- 
dition avoided. The town is in 
touch with practically every rail- 
road centering in Chicago, and 
has excellent harbor facilities for 
shipping by the Great Lakes. A 
large canal is being cut from Lake 
Michigan south to the Calumet 
River at a cost of $30,000,000, said 
to be the largest canal ever built 
with private funds. It is confi- 
dently predicted that the town will 
eventually be larger than Indianap- 
olis, owing to its shipping advan- 
tages. 

Advertising has played a part in 
the growth of Indiana Harbor. The 
East Chicago Company uses pub- 
licity for two purposes—to attract 
manufacturing plants and to bring 
mechanics, tradesmen and similar 
“settlers” there, selling them 
houses, lots and ‘business sites. 

“Manufacturers such as we want 
are reached best through corres- 
pondence and personal solicita- 
tion,” said Oscar E. Taylor, super- 
intendent of the sales department, 
at the company’s offices, 77 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. ‘“We 
have run announcements in leading 
trade journals in the iron, steel, 
glassware and other industries. 
These brought plenty of inquiries, 
but we have never traced an actual 
location to one of them. For towns 
seeking small factories, grist mills, 


creameries and similar plants the 
trade journals might prove an ef- 
fective medium. At Indiana Har- 
bor the conditions are most favor- 
able to large, staple industries, We 
find, too, that in most instances we 
have located new plants rather 
than induced old ones to move. 
There are some exceptions, how- 
ever. The congested condition of 
Chicago, with labor troubles and 
other limitations on the manufae- 
turer, makes this a good field in 
which to work. Some advertising 
has been done throughout Indiana, 
but as a rule we do not succeed in 
getting industries from Jong dis- 
tances. Our chief reliance is a 
mailing list of good prospects, If 
the municipal advertising depart- 
ment can get in touch with the 
company that is preparing to or- 
ganize, it can work most effective- 
ly. We tried several lists of cor- 
porations that had perfected their 
organization, working to locate 
them in Indiana Harbor, but with 
indifferent success. When a cor- 
poration has reached this stage, 
usually, all its plans are perfected 
and its location chosen. We have 
several advantages to offer besides 
the ones natural to the location of 
the town. Freight rates are $3 to 
$5 a car cheaper than in Chicago, 
and by the lake we effect a greater 
saving, for it costs as much to take 
a boat cargo from the Chicago 
breakwater to the manufacturing 
district along the Chicago River 
as to carry the same cargo from 
Ludington, Mich. Coal is fifteen 
cents a ton cheaper than in Chica- 
go. Other factors are favorable to 
large plants. We give free factory 
sites based on the number of peo- 
ple an industry employs. 

“The railroads entering a town 
are important aids in locating fac- 
tories on account of their keen in- 
terest in everything that will in- 
crease freight traffic. Some of our 
factories have been located through 
the railroads, and we keep in close 
touch with them. The daily pa- 
pers have been liberal to us in the 
matter of notices and these, we 
find, are very helpful. A great 
deal of caution is necessary in 
handling the factory proposition, 
however. Hardly a day goes by 
but somebody comes in _ here 




























































to talk about locating in Indiana 
Harbor, but the talk doesn’t pro- 
ceed a great ways before we learn 
that the proposed company has not 
been organized yet, and that we 
are expected to take a good fat 
slice of the stock. Such proposi- 
tions are invariably refused, of 
course. We also decline to do 
business on the bonus plan. Fac- 
tories that want a bonus for locat- 
ing are a mighty good proposition 
to leave alone. 

“As for workmen, retail mer- 
chants and homemakers, the factor- 
ies bring many. We have conducted 
systematic campaigns in Chicago 
daily papers to interest homeseek- 
ers, putting the advertising on a 
plain real estate basis. Ours is 
more real than a real estate prop- 
osition, for we are building a city 
down there—not laying out a sub- 
division into lots. But we adver- 
tise along real estate lines, using 
the added attraction of employment 
and the town’s great growth. Great 
care is taken to avoid anything that 
suggests the “boom” town. At the 
outset we ran free excursions to 
Indiana Harbor. They were at- 
tended by large numbers of people, 
but not of a desirable class. The 
free excursion brings out too many 
folks looking for a day’s vacation, 

“Our newspaper ads are all key- 
ed. They average fifty lines 
double column, and are run in the 
Saturday and Sunday papers, when 
homeseekers have most time to 
read. I coined a phrase last year, 
‘The Magic City,’ that attracted 
replies in a way difficult to explain. 
Probably the sentence identified 
the ad with the many news articles 
that have been printed about In- 
diana Harbor, for the canal our 
company is building is an enter- 
prise of wide interest. This phrase 
got a little worn, and now I am 
using two others—‘On the High- 
way to Wealth’ and ‘Go Where 
Capital is Going.” One small ad- 
vertisement containing them print- 
ed in the Chicago papers, pulled 
more replies than any other an- 
nouncement I ever run. This was 
a free excursion ad, but the free 
trip was not the attractive feature 
of the announcement, as many re- 
plies came from out of town. 

“The foreign language papers of 
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Chicago are excellent real estate 
mediums. We spend less money 
and get more returns in them dol- 
lar tor dollar, than in any other 
class of mediums. The Abend 
Post is particularly good. The 
foreign language paper seems to 
reach aclass that never acts on the 
real estate question until it is 
ready to settle. The great art of 
making real estate ads pay is to 
strike readers when they are 
ready. The public likes to work 
a real estate company for free 
tickets, free outings, free anything. 
You've got to avoid this class and 
find the man who is ready to act, 
and then the arguments must 
strike with great force. 

“We have been beset ever since 
the campaign began by programme 
solicitors and other schemes, but 
have never yielded to their rep- 
resentations. As a class I think 
the programme and scheme solic- 
itors are the best in the advertising 
business. Their eloquence is far 
beyond that of the man soliciting 
for a good daily paper. They are 
armed with reasons and argu- 
ments at every point, and I can 
well understand why so much 
money is wasted in their mediums. 
To use them, of course, would be 
wholly against our purpose. We 
want to reach the man who is 
ready to act. When he goes home 
at night and talks real estate with 
his wife he doesn’t turn to a pro- 
gramme, but to the daily paper. 
That’s where we want to be repre- 
sented,” 
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German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German Families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Why not 
let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 150,062 Rate 36c. 











The Merchant 
and Manufacturer 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Reaches manufacturers, bankers and in- 
dustrial people in Kentucky, Tennessee, 

labama, Georgia, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas. Write for rates, 
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CHICAGO’S SOUVENIR. 


The souvenir booklet, of great cost and 
little vital information, has absorbed 
many a municipal advertising appropria- 
tion and brought no return. it might 
be called, therefore, the bugaboo of 
municipal advertising, and mentioned as 
the one form of publicity to be avoided. 
The city of Chicago, however, has adapt- 
ed this very souvenir to its own uses 
and made it an excellent advertisement. 

The National Association of Mer- 
chants and Travelers is a Chicago organ- 
ization made up of the great wholesale 
houses of the Windy City, and during 
the past nine years has concerned itself 
chiefly with merchants’ excursions, 
freight rates and similar matters. Last 
spring the association decided to get 
out something in the way of a reference 
book on behalf of Chicago, setting forth 
the city’s advantages and giving a direc- 
tory of its leading wholesale and manu- 
facturing houses. The book was de- 
signed to interest only retail merchants. 
A committee was appointed to plan this 
volume. It happened to be a committee 
with liberal ideas. The point was to 
make a book that would not only inter- 
est at first sight, but which would be 
preserved. The printing was therefore 

iven to the R. R. Donneiley & Sons 

0., with directions to produce. a vol- 
ume entirely worthy of the city, while 
the writing was delegated to experienced 
newspaper men. The book was called 
“Chicago, the Great Central Market,” 
and in a few brief chapters the writers 
outlined the city’s advantages in a most 
fascinating way. ‘The style is indicated 
in this chapter on “The Great Central 
Market”: 

As a dealer in merchandise you are 
interested in buying the right goods at 
the right prices; the secret of doing it 
is to buy them in the right market. 

We call Chicago the great central mar- 
ket of the country; one element of its 
greatness is that it is central. No other 
city of the world is so perfectly situated 
for taking the best advantage of both 
is to buy them in the right market. 

We call Chicago the great central mar- 
in the world because it is the natural 
assembling place for the merchandise of 
the west It is possible to use the 
term ‘‘an educated market;” meaning 
this: That the needs of a community 
are best supplied by that market which 
has learned by experience what the 
needs of that community are. Take 
your own store for an example. You 
are probably supplying the people of 
your community with exactly the class 
of merchandise they require; the more 
perfectly you learn and _ understand 
those needs, the more perfectly are you 
able to supply them; and if you make 
a careful study of the peculiar require- 
ments of your neighborhood, and if you 
are careful to meet those requirements, 
your business is a success. It grows by 
a perfectly natural operation of the 
common law of supply and demand. If 
you excel your competitors, you do it 
more by this careful adjustment of your 
stock to their peculiar needs than by 
anything else. 

It is quite probable that if a general 
stock of merchandise located in Texas 





were suddenly transplanted to a New 
England town of similar size, it would 
in many ways come far short of meeting 
the requirements of the new community; 
and the same would be true if the case 
were — reversed. The market for 
such a stock is to a large extent local, 
And if =~ will think about it a moment, 
you will find the same thing true of 
nearly every large commercial center of 
the country. Each one of these big 
business centers may excel in some one 
or two lines; one city may be an ex- 
cellent shoe market, another may offer 
great advantages in dry goods, or hard- 
ware, or groceries. But in nearly every 
case, if you leave out of your calcula 
tion the “‘specialty,”” none of these mar- 
kets offers any special advantage. 

Except Chicago. Originally Chicago 
was simply a big western town; its 
“community” was that part of the west 
immediately around it; its merchants 
catered to their community with the sure 
knowledge of their peculiar needs; they 
knew the trade of the west because they 
were themselves a part of the west. But 
as the city grew the community grew; 
the rapid and stupendous developments 
of the west, with its multiplying railroads 
and its increasing population, brought 
new dgmands to be met; and they were 
met by Chicago. Sixty-five years ago 
Chicago was a country town of less 
than 5,000 population, and some of the 
friendly citizens of Galena, II, ex- 
pressed their belief that this city might 
some day be as large and important as 
Galena. Forty years ago it was not un- 
commen to hear comparisons made be 
tween such cities as St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Milwaukee and Chicago; 
and the conviction was firm in the 
minds of some that one or another of 
these superb cities would soon outstrip 
Chicago. But Chicago to-day is the sec- 
ond city in the country, and the fifth 
city in the world, in population; and in 
the magnitude of its commercial field, 
and its capacity for supplying the 
needs of this field, it is far in the lead of 
all others in this country. For it is true 
of Chicago, as of no other city in the 
country, not even excepting New York, 
that its community is now the entire 
country; and it is educated as a market 
to the needs of the entire country just 
as perfectly as the small general store 
in Maine or Texas, in isconsin of 
Louisiana, is educated to the needs of 
its community. 

In the important matter of prices, 
subject which directly interests every 
buyer of merchandise, ne is a 
storm-center of competition. he ex: 
pansion of its community to include 
the whole country has brought to 4 
focus in this market the concentrated 
rivalry of the whole country; Chicago 
manufacturers and wholesalers have to 
meet and overcome the competition of 
all the other important trade centers, in 
their own special territory and with 
their own special lines; the goods pro- 
duced by Chicago manufacturers, or of- 
fered by Chicago wholesalers, must be 
offered in comparison, for quality of ma- 
terials, finish, and price, with all the 
goods in all the country. The fact that 
Chicago houses are doing business every- 
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where in the country shows how success- 
fully this situation has been met. It is 
not simply that the claim of having done 
it is made; the fact is there, a demon- 
stration of the claim. The Chicago mar- 
ket naturally attracts the trade of all 
dealers who want the best selections and 
the best terms. 

It is an undisputed fact that the larg- 
est “open stocks” of general merchan- 
dise to be found anywhere in the United 
States are located in Chicago; dealers 
have here an opportunity for selection 
which cannot be found elsewhere; and 
these great stocks enable Chicago houses 
to respond to mail-order demands more 
promptly and effectively than can be 
done by any other market. 

These statements indicate the business 
reasons for believing that every retail 
merchant in the country who wants to 
do the best for himself should get in 
touch with Chicago houses, either by 
coming to this market in person, or by 
meeting and doing business with the 
representatives of this market, who go 
everywhere for business. 

Other chapters deal with the city’s 
history, postal business, parks and boule- 
vards, lake attractions and “big things.” 
None of these subjects has been treated 
in a dry or conventional way, but each 
chapter sets forth facts that are more 
likely to be new to a Chicagoan than to 
a New Englander. A member ot the 
committee stated that $500 was paid to 
the writers who furnished the literary 
matter for the volume. A series of fine 
vignettes was drawn especially for chap- 
ter heads, and the various chapters 11- 
lustrated with excellent photographs. At 
the back of the book is a classified di- 
rectory of the business houses, ranged 
by commodities. 

More than 40,000 copies were sent out 
to retailers in the territory between the 
Alleghanies and the Pacific Coast. The 
volume had hardly begun to circulate 
when requests were received for copies 
from newspapers in various parts of the 
country. Portions of the text were pub- 
lished in many citics as pure reauing 
matter. The British and German con- 
suls came in person to ask for copies, 
which led to a second mailing that em- 
braced many newspapers and every 
United States consul in the world. The 
demand for the volume far exceeded the 
advertising committees plans, but an 
extra edition was printed. Nine by 
twelve inches in size, the book was mail- 
ed flat, and cost e.even cents per copy 
for postage alone. Much of the expense 
of publishing was borne by firms that 


_ took advertising space. 


The successof this souvenir has led the 
committee to prepare other matter, one 
of the most practical productions being 
a directory for traveling men in which 
thousands of commodities are listed over 
the names and addresses of the Chica- 
go firms that handle them. This “Grip- 
sack Directory” is carried by every trav- 
eling man who leaves Chicago, and is 
referred to daily on the road for the 

nefit of merchants who want to know 
where to buy this article or that. The 
campaign, now well begun, will be fol- 
lowed up along the same lines in the 
future, 
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11,95 FIREPROOF 
SAFE 


$11.95 


buys this 
800-l1b. 
guaran. 
teed Fire- 


Rafe, high- 
est grade. 









plate con- 
struction. 
fitted with 
geneine 
ale triplex 3$-tumbl bination lock; best 
workmanship througtiout, pomuvely the equal 
$50.00 to $25.00. Di 





of safes that sell at \ mensions: 
outside, 24x 14% x 1654 inches; inside, 12x 8x9 
inches. ' Has one 5x4-inch c- sh box with fine lock; 
one 8x4-inch drawer; one 3x4-inch pigeonhole; 
one 12x34y-inch book _ Just the safe for 
small merchants and offices. 


\ Jj 
; GR. 

PROOF SAFE (guaranteed). Equip 
geaetes Yale unpickable, triplex, combin: 
lock; fil construction throughout. Dimen- 
sions: Outside measure, pag Le | inches. 
Inside measure, x15x13 inches. Arrange- 
ment of cabinet work: One 6 x 4¥-inch iron cash 
box with high grade lock, with two flat keys; one 
3x4X-inch drawer with knob, two 2% x4X-inch 
oe nag re one 3x4X-inch pigeonhole; one 

rge book space, 14% x9% inches; one_small 
book apace 4¥. x4% inches. A BIG BAR- 
GAIN | OR ANY rm) OFFICE, FAC- 
TORY, SHOP OR HOTEL. 

We will letter your name or firm name 
in gold over door free of eharge if re- 

eated. You can send us your order for 
either one of these safes with the understand 
that we will return your money and pay freigh' 
charges both ways if you are not pleased or do 
not consider you have received a wonderfal bargain 
and saved about one-half in price. 
For large illustrations and descriptions 
of our complete line of safes, including our 
massive heavy wall single and double door safes 
at $15.60 4 to $102.00, for detailed explanation 
of our method of fireproofing, heavy construc- 
tion, how we make our safes heavier, stronger 

d better than others, how we can sell the 
highest grade safes it is possible to build for 
about one-half the prices all other dealers ask, 
for our great 80-day free trial offer, ex- 
planation of our binding guarantee, our money 
refund offer, for freight rates, for our liberal 
terms of shipment. write for our Free Safe 
Catalogue. Cut this ad out and mail to us and 
the complete SAFE CATALOGUE and our 

ONDERFUL MONEY SAVING SAFE 
PROPOSITION WILL BE SENT BY 
RETURN MAIL. Address, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK, 








In response to the weekly ad 
contest fifty-six advertisements 
were received in time for report in 
this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. The 
one here reproduced was deemed 
best of all submitted. It was sent 
in by Fred. N. Whitney, North- 





UNDERTAKING. 


We make a specialty of Undertaking and can give the best possible service to the 


public for the reason that : 


We have everything modern and up-to-date in both the embalming process and 


general work. 


We have the latest and most approved Casket Lowering device. 

We have an experienced lady assistant always at your service when desired. 

Our prices are always reasonable, and every requirement is anticipated. 

With five years experience in Northfield our work in this line has yet to receive the 
first unfavorable criticism; while our methods as funeral directors have won the 


highest commendations. 


‘We have in charge of this department a member of the firm who has hed 12 years 
experience and holds a diploma from a leading undértaking college. 
‘We varry a.complete line of Undertaking goods, including Caskets in the most desire 


able lines. 


. ‘Our services are commended by those who have employed us. 
We take the liberty of calling theattention of the public to ,these facts because we 
recognize that people who require the service of an undertaker, more than in 
sany other line, ought to have the best possible service. 


This we can give you, 
‘We are at your service day or night. 


Calls. will be answered at the Northfield House and given prompt attention. 


CHASE & ROYS, 


FURNITURE AND UNDERTAKING, 
Mayo’s Armory Block, cTelsehens,. Northfield, Vt. 


field, Vt., and it appeared in the 
Northfield, Vt., News for August 
16, 1904. A coupon was mailed 
to Mr. Whitney, as_ provided 
in the conditions which gov- 
ern this contest, viz.: Any read- 
er may send in an ad which 
he or she notices in any peri- 
odical for entry Reasonable c care 











should be exercised to send what 
seem to be good advertisements, 
Each week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior to 
every other submitted in the same 
week. The ad so selected will be 
reproduced in PRINTERS’ INK, if 
possible, and the name of the send- 
er, together with the name and 
date of the paper in which it had 













insertion, will also be stated. A 
coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to PrinTERS’ INK will be sent 
to the person who sends the best 
ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this 
contest should be preferably an- 
nouncements of some retail busi- 
ness 

















The Hlontgomerp 


**Alabama’s Only Metropolitan Newspaper.’’ 
Sworn Net Paid Circulation for 1903: Daily, 11,071; Sunday, 15,051 ¢ 
Weekly, 13,567. Accorded Double Golden Symbol (@@) by 
The American Newspaper Directory. 
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MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING 
IN CANADA. 


It is doubtful if any part of the 
globe can offer better illustrations 
of the benefits of what may be call- 
ed territorial advertising than the 
Great Canadian West. The vast 
fertile plains lying north of the 
forty-ninth parallel, and between 
Lake Superior and the Rocky 
Mountains, is one immense poten- 
tial wheat field, but until within 
the last decade it was popularly 
supposed to be a blank, barren, in- 
hospitable waste, the home of the 
coyote and the buffalo, where 
roaming Indians and_ skin-clad 
trappers fished and hunted. The 
factors of the oldest and greatest 
of the trading companies, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, fearful lest 
their hunting preserves should be 
poached upon by the plow, took 
care that this impression should be 
cultivated, and hence the general 
and popular belief as to Canada 
ten or twenty years ago coincided 
pretty nearly with that of the 
French Louis who consoled him- 
self for the loss of half a continent 
by saying, “So Canada is lost. Well 
after all, it is but a few arpents of 
snow.” 

This belief still exists to a cer- 
tain extent among the uninformed. 
That it has been dissipated at all 
is due, almost wholly, to a cam- 
paign of advertising which in the 
breadth of its scope, the ability of 
its organization, the persistence of 
its execution, and the permanent 
and beneficial character of its re- 
sults, is perhaps without a parallel 
in history. 

Perhaps, before saying aught as 
to the manner in which municipal 
advertising is carried on in the 
Canadian West, somewhat should 
be said as to the character of the 
campaign conducted by the Domin- 
ion Government in regard to the 
settlement of the vast areas of 
fertile vacant lands to be found in 
the Canadian West. Like the ter- 
ritory it advertises, this campaign 
is the biggest, broadest and best 
that has for its object the attrac- 
tion of population to particular 
districts. 

The Government campaign, of 
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course, is general in its character. 
It is not—it cannot afford to be— 
invidious in the selection of cer- 
tain districts for exploitation, 
though of necessity it concentrates 
its efforts primarily towards the 
West, where the bulk of the vacant 
lands are located. But it is largery 
the campaign of the Government, 
which has been of such proved - 
merit in the bringing of successful 
results, that the efforts of cities, 
towns and municipalities has been 
modeled upon, modified, of course, 
to the special requirements of the 
particular district in question, 
The Dominion Government cam- 
paign for population is practically 
the creation of one man, the Hon. 
Clifford Sifton, the able and ener- 
getic Minister of the Interior. A 
Westerner, he believed in the 
West, He believed that these vast 
areas possessed the physical foun- 
dation for an agricultural empire 
unapproached both in richness and 
extent. Indissolubly associated 
with this belief was another—the 
hard-headed, practical, commercial, 
common-sense belief that publicity 
was the foundation of a successful 
business enterprise. He organized 
a huge campaign. He established 
agencies in all the Central States. 
He had his agents exhibit the prod- 
ucts of this country. He had prac- 
tical farmers tell of their progress, 
and kept photographers, engravers 
and printers busy making up rec- 
ords of individual agricultural 
prosperity, which were given the 
widest possible circulation. He had 
excursions organized by which 
large and frequent parties of 
Americans and British editors 
viewed the West, and other excur- 
sions, by means of which land and 
home seekers personally inspected 
the country of which they had 
heard. He used space in hundreds 
of newspapers. He invited profes- 
sors of agricultural colleges to 
come north to see the West, and 
the reports they gave of all they 
saw were published and used in the 
States where they were best 
known. The cleverest magazine 
writers On the continent came and 
entertainingly described the rolling 
plains that were just beginning to 
be dotted with farms and dispersed 
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with fields. Money was spent 
judiciously, liberally, by hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. But Can- 
ada never spent money more wise- 
ly. The return for the expenditure 
was immediate and manifold. The 
year before Mr. Sifton took office, 
1896, the total immigration into 
Canada was 14,865. Every year 
since his tenure of office it has 
shown increase, till last year the 
total was 128,364—nine times as 
great as on his accession to office. 
In 1896 the “American influx,” as 
it has begun to be called, was non 
existent, only 108 of the settlers 
coming to the Dominion register- 
ing as coming from the Republic. 
With each year it has grown, until 
it has assumed such dimensions as 
to somewhat seriously alarm many 
of the Central States, and has been 
the subject of grave consideration 
by the Washington Government, 
which at the present time is de- 
liberating as to whether this too 
successful campaign, which last 
year took from the Republic to 
the Dominion more than 49,000 of 
its best agricultural citizens, should 
not be stopped by federal authority. 

From 108 to almost 50,000, and 
in less than seven years. Nothing 
more than the mere facts are need- 
ed to prove the success of the cam- 
paign. And yet there are people 
who gravely discuss whether ad- 
vertising brings results, and some 
others, who still wonder whether 
or not it pays. 

The provincial and territorial 
governments of Canada do some- 
what similar work, though the ex- 
tent of the territory to which they 
seek to attract settlers in is naural- 
ly more restricted in its area. Some 
of these have carefully planned 
and successfully prosecuted pub- 
licity departments, but these must 
be passed over at the present time, 
if proper attention is to be given 
to the main theme of this article, 
municipal advertising in Western 
Canada. 

Almost every town in the Can- 
adian West depends for its pros- 
perity on that of the district trib- 
utary thereto. The majority are 
agricultural towns. Many of them 
have within a few miles much va- 
cant land, the settlement of which 
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would increase the volume of the 
town business. Hence it follows 
that practically all municipal ad- 
vertising effort in the Canadian 
West is directed toward the bring- 
ing the attention of settlers to the 
agricultural advantages offered by 
the particular locality seeking to 
benefit therefrom. In so doing no 
strikingly original methods have 
been evolved, reliance being placed 
on such means as time and experi- 
ence have proved to be reliable and 
efficient. 

Agents were sent to Winnipeg to 
meet incoming settlers, and en- 
deavor to divert them to the sec- 
tions interested. Exhibits of the 
products of the district were got- 
ten together and put on the road, 
for the same purpose, and other 
means, copied for the most part 
from the Dominion Government’s 
campaign, in as far as the finan- 
cial resources of the district per- 
mitted—were carried on. In those 
branches of advertising in which 
the use of printers ink was involv- 
ed, the earliest efforts were de- 
voted to special editions of the 
local papers. The country editor, 
with the inevitable boundless be- 
lief in the superiority of his home 
town, compiled articles explana- 
tory, descriptive, and conclusive, 
and for one jssue discarded his 
patent inside, and printed eight or 
sixteen pages “all at home.” The 
regular 4-6-8 or 1,500 edition was 
increased to double or treble the 
number. The local merchants 
doubled or quadrupled their space. 
Paid write-ups became a feature. 
The local government would take 
1,000 or more copies at a price; 
and so would the local board of 
trade, and these copies would be 
mailed to selected addresses. The 
Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ment imigration offices in Winni- 
peg, Great Britain and the States, 
were each given a supply, that 
settlers enquiring as to the locality 
might thus secure a complete sum- 
mary of local information. Some- 
times the publishers make a profit, 
oftener his local public spirit put 
him in the hole, but that the dis- 
trict benefited by these special edi- 
tions there is absolutely no doubt. 

Many districts thought that a 
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well gotten up booklet covering 


‘the same ground was superior to a 


newspaper issue, and these have 
published, under the authority of 
the local boards of trade, hand- 
somely illustrated, well written and 
well printed pamphlets, of from 
32 to 100 pages, devoted to descrip- 
tions of the locality. These book- 
lets contain no local advertising of 
a mercantile character. They in- 
volve a heavy expenditure, are us- 
ually printed in a big city job of- 
fice, and the country publisher ben- 
efits no whit thereby. 

Municipal advertising in the 
Canadian West assumed a new 
form some three years ago, when 
some of the big Northwestern 
dailies at St. Paul and Minneapolis 
took a hand in the game. They 
sent special writers north to en- 
quire into the country. They sent 
energetic ad canvassers along with 
them. The product was a 64 or 72 
page paper, that made heaps of 
money for the publishers, perma- 
nently boosted the reputation and 
circulation of the papers, and did 
more or lees good to the work of 
settling the West. The big land 
companies took big spaces. Clever 
and convincing paid write-ups be- 
came a feature, and the whole work 
of western advertising entered on 
a new and energetic phase. 

But Canadian enterprise could not 
long permits the profits accruing to 
this work—the exploitation of their 
own legitimate country—to be an 
American monopoly. While the 
merit of the new departure was 
undoubtedly due to American initi- 
ative, the papers on the ground 
were in better posititon to carry 
on the work. The Manitoba Free 
Press, published in Winnipeg, and 
which has a larger circulation than 
that of all the combined dailies of 
the Canadian Northwest, took up 
the work, and adopted it as a per- 
manent feature, localizing and spe- 
cializing particular districts in spe- 
cial issues. Almost every Satur- 
day during the summer these is- 
sues deal with one of the many 
splendid agricultural sections in 
Manitoba or the Territories. Ad- 
vertisements are secured from 
leading merchants. and frequently 
the municipal or the local board of 
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trade will take a page, or even 
larger space, in which is summariz- 
ed and accentuated the facts set 
forth with greater amplitude in the 
articles written by the trained spe- 
cialists sent to investigate local 
conditions by the Free Press, or 
contributed by special local corres- 
pondents. 

Such individual advantages as 
are possessed by the city or town 
in question—the ‘possession of 
water-powers, for example, or nat- 
tural gas, or other inducements for 
the location of manufacturing en- 
terprises, or particular’ advantages 
in the direction of transportation 
facilities—are given emphasis in 
these special issues. 

The results of this municipal ad- 
vertising, in so far as they relate 
to these local special features, are 
convincingly satisfactory, and 
easily proveable. Take for instance 
the following resolution passed by 
the Board of Trade of Calgary 
some six weeks after the edition 
was published—an edition which 
consisted of 48 pages of which no 
less than 24 pages were devoted to 
Calgary, etc. 

“That the Secretary be directed 
to convey to the management of 
the Manitoba Free Press the ap- 
preciation of the Calgary Board of 
Trade of the excellent matter con- 
tained in the issue of the Daily 
ree Press of the 30th of April 
last, devoted specially to the City 
of Calgary and District.” Towns 
of the Northwest Territories that 
took three or four pages simply to 
advertise might be mentioned, Red 
Deer, Edmonton, Wetaskiwin, In- 
nisfail, McLeod, etc., and the re- 
sults in all instances have been 
more than satisfactory; indeed, one 
Rea! Estate man alone, writing to 
the Free Press, stated that he had 
received 43 letters within three 
weeks, from people—many in the 
States—desirous of settling in the 
district. 

Take another instance—the city 
of Edmonton. Edmonton is the 
northern terminus of the Calgary 
and Edmonton Railway, the line 
running north some 200 miles from 
the main line of the great transcon- 
tinental railway of Canada. It is 
situated on the banks of the Sas- 
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katchewan, one of the largest riv- 
ers of America, flowing from the 
Rockies to Canada’s great inland 
sea, Lake Winnipeg. 

Last year there was a big immi- 
gration into the vast and fertile 
tract of country some 250 miles 
east of Edmonton. The famous 
Britannia Colony, some 4,000 Eng- 
lish families, was established there. 
These settlers came up the Prince 
Albert Railway to the town of Sas- 
katoon, and to reach their location 
had to trek 250 miies west from 
that point. The long march, to 
people many of whom were fresh 
from the city and altogether un- 
accustomed to pioneer or camp life, 
was very trying. 

Last year the merchants and 
dealers of Saskatoon did a large 
and exceedingly profitable trade 
with these new comers. They 
needed wagons, implements of all 
kinds, lumber for building, horses 
and cattle, stoves and other house- 
hold goods, and other articles of 
every description. Every man of 
the thousands who came had hun- 
dreds, and in some cases thous- 
ands, of dollars, to spend in neces- 
sary supplies. Perhaps in no 
purely agricultural town in Ameri- 
ca has a bigger or more profitable 
business been conducted in the 
same space of time than in Saska- 
toon for a month or six weeks in 
1903. 

It was announced that a second 
contingent of settlers, almost as 
large as that of the preceding year, 
would arrive this spring, and the 
people of Edmonton set themselves 
to capture the business accruing 
from their coming. The induce- 
ment they offered was the easier 
transportation possible by coming 
through their city. “By way of 
Saskatoon,” they argued, “the set- 
tler must tramp 250 miles to his 
location. Come by Edmonton, 
and he can float down the Sas- 
katchewan to within 30 miles of 
his homestead.” The municipal 
council appointed a committee to 
induce the immigrants heading for 
the British Colony and the Amer- 
ican settlers locating in the fertile 
lands of the Saskatchewan Valley 
Land Co. which are in the same 
district, and which, by the way, is 
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perhaps the most successful ex- 
ample of corporation land advertis- 
ing in the States, to come by way 
of Edmonton. Comparisons of the 
cost by the two routes were given, 
Arrangements were made for the 
building of scows for river trans- 
portation. Publicity as to these 
facts were given in Britain and the 
States. Full information as to 
prices of all goods needed by a 
settler were given. An officer ap- 
pointed for the purpose went to 
Winnipeg to meet all immigrant 
trains, and all the facts in connec- 
tion with Edmonton’s growth and 
history, and its advantages as a 
point of departure for the lands 
down the Saskatchewan, were fully 
set forth in an Edmonton issue of 
the Free Press. 

The results were a vindication 
of the energy of the Edmonton 
people, and the advantages of mu- 
nicipal advertising. Fully two- 
thirds of the movement of immi- 
gration for the territory, the busi- 
ness of which the Edmonton peo- 
ple aimed to secure, went by way 
of that city, and there was no de- 
partment of the city’s varied in- 
terests that was not immediately 
and greatly benefited thereby. 
Moreover, trade relations were by 
this means established that will be 
of permanent benefit to Edmonton, 
Like Calgary and other towns in 


Northern. Alberta, Edmonton re- 
gards this advertising campaign 


as the best stroke of business the 
city ever did for itself, and for the 
greater part of the results attained 
it gives credit to the newspaper 
medium it used, the Manitoba 
Free Press. The Council of Ed- 
monton and the Board of Trade of 
Calgary went so far as to put on 
record in their minutes, and for- 
mally transmit to the newspaper, 
their recognition of the service 
rendered, and their sense of in- 
debtedness to the Free Press for 
the publicity which had been the 
means of developing and upbuild- 
ing the city. 

Examples of a similar character, 
though perhaps hardly as striking 
in the immediate results attained, 
might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. The supreme need of 
the Canadian West, as has been al- 


















ready said, is population, and as a 
consequence its advertising efforts 
have been directed to that end, 
and with results that would 
have abundantly warranted a 
much greater expenditure than 
that incurred. The success of 
the West in proclaiming the 
advantages it offers agricultu- 
ral settlers, and attracting to its 
rich prairies hundreds of thous- 
ands of energetic and capable till- 
ers of the soil, making of it one 
of the most progressive and pros- 
perous agricultural and mercantile 
communities of the world, can be 
duplicated by other towns, cities 
and States, with similar or differ- 
ent needs. The standard advertis- 
ing axiom “Goods must be good, 
and if they are advertised they will 
sell,” of course obtains in munici- 
pal as in commercial advertising. 
Clever and persistent advertising 
may bring farmers to a desert, but 
it cannot keep them there. Utter 
and absolute reliability is a sine 
quo non in this, as in all other 
forms of publicitv having tor its 
object the securing of business, 
either for personal or municipal 
profit. But given merit in the 
proposition advertised, there is 
profit—immediate and permanent 
profit—for the municipality that 
gives publicity to its advantages. 
Just as the most progressive and 
successful business firms are those 
whose publicity plans form the big- 
gest segment of their business 
circle, so, in the case of municipal- 
ities, the longest forward strides 
afte made by those which intelli- 
gently disseminate particulars of 
what they can’t offer to attract 
capital or population. 
pax baler al 


A VERY ingenious modification of 
the postals usually sent out to an- 
nounce the coming of traveling men 
has been devised by A. M. Comp- 
ton, of the John V. Farwell Co., 
Chicago. Instead of the postal, a 
handsome folder is mailed under 
two-cent postage. The first page 
bears the ordinary announcement, 
while the inner pages are devoted 
to novelties and leaders among the 
articles that the ‘drummer will 
show. Thus a_ stereotyped an- 
nouncement is turned into a live 
advertisement, 
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FINANCIAL 


ADVERTISING. 


During June, 1404, The 
RECORD-HERALD carried 23,- 
785 lines of Financial Display 
Advertising, which was 4,310 lines 
more than carried by any other 
CHICAGO paper. 


During the year 1903 and during the 
first six months of 1904 The RECORD- 
HERALD carried more financial adver- 
tising than any other Chicago paper, not- 
withstanding the RECORD-HERALD 
refused all bucket-shop and other objec- 
tionable financial advertising. 

A tribute to the superior quality of 
the RECORD-HERALD circulation — 
the largest circulation of any newspaper 
in the United States seliing for more than 
one cent—whether morning or evening. 














TRENTON, N. J. 


75,000 POPULATION. 


Leading Pottery and Tile, Wire and Cable, 
Rubber and Linoleum center in U. S. 


OVER $1,000,000 DOLLARS 


Paid out every month by Trenton manu- 
facturers alone, in addition to the pay-roll 
of merchants, other employers, and the 
numerous institutions. 

Equivalent, in factory wages alone, to 
$13.35 to every person in Trenton, every 
month. 


$16,000,000 ON DEPOSIT 


In six financial institutions, equivalent to 
$210 per capita. 


16,700 DEPOSITORS 
In the single savings bank with $5,511,- 
ooo averaging $330 each. Situated in the 
midst of a rich agricultural territory and 
removed from all metropolitan influences. 
A distinctively independent field cov- 
ered completely by the 


TRENTON TIMES 
Daily average—6 months, ending July 31, 
14,818 
Do not overlook this territory. Send 
for “‘ Facts ;’’ Rate Card: Sample Copy: 
Detailed statement. 
CHAS. T. LOGAN, 
Foreign Advertising Agent, 
New York. Tribune Bldgs., Cxrcaco. 
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NEBRASKA’S ADVERTISING 
AT Si. LOUTS. 


Nebraska’s appropriation for the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis was one 
of the smallest made by the States 
and Territories. An extravagant 
legislature suddenly became ex- 
tremely economical, with the result 
that the original estimate of $125,- 
ooo for an exhibit was cut to $35,- 
ooo, This made a State building 
impossible, and the sum was de- 
voted by the Nebraska State Com- 
mission to providing exhibits in 
the chief buildings. By careful 
management, however, and the in- 
telligent work of the Commission, 
the State of Nebraska has been 
given a representation at the Fair 
which ranks first in point of ad- 
vertising value. 

The main exhibit is in the Ag- 
ricultural Building. It was de- 
cided that this exhibit should de- 
monstrate Nebraska’s advantages 
as a producer of live stock, grain, 
dairy products, beet sugar, etc., and 
its attractions for the home-seeker. 
Harrison G. Shedd, secretary of 
the Commission and part owner of 
the Lincoln Daily Star, visited the 
Agricultural Building last fall. 
This structure has an area of more 
than twenty-three acres, and is 
nearly two miles from the main 
entrance of the Fair. Some ex- 
traordinary attraction was needed 
to halt hurried sightseers at the 
exhibit, and in casting about for 
such an attraction Mr. Shedd made 
a half decision in favor of trans- 
parencies showing farming scenes. 
Then someone suggested that 
stereoptican views be substituted, 
and this finally grew into a moving 
picture exhibition. 

A complete little theater has been 
built in the center of the exhibit, 
equipped with a stage, 135 opera 
chairs and electric fans. Standing 
room is provided for seventy-five 
spectators. Exhibitions lasting 
fifteen minutes are given thirteen 
times a day, so that fully 3,000 
persons witness the _ exhibition 
daily. The show opens with 





ordinary stereoptican views which 
and 
and 
accompanied by a 


indicate the agricultural 
grazing belts of the State, 
these are 
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brief lecture on Nebraska. The 
moving picture entertainment then 
follows. Seven different sets of 
views are shown in rotation, one at 
each exhibition, so that the same 
film is used only twice a day. One 
set of pictures deals with the 
State’s beet sugar industry, show- 
ing harvest scenes, a beet sugar 
factory, etc. Another shows the 
great ranges in Western Nebraska, 
with a round-up of 5,000 head of 
cattle, roping branding bucking 
bronchos and cowboys. A third is 
made up of spring and summer 
scenes on great farms, showing 
plowing, sowing, cultivating, har- 
vesting and threshing. A fourth 
deals with midsummer and late 
autumn scenes, carrying the vear 
from haying time to corn husking, 
The fifth film consists of moving 
pictures taken at Nebraska’s big 
Harvest Home Carnival. The 
sixth shows the dairying industry 
by means of views of feeding, 
milking, shipping cream, etc. The 
seventh deals with the cattle in- 
dustry, and photographers are now 
in Nebraska taking other views 
which will be shown before the 
close of the Fair. Each roll of 
film measures more than a mile, 
and the scenes have been care- 
fully selected with reference to the 
human and humorous element, be- 
ing interspersed with views of 
children, greedy young porkers, 
cunning calves and frisky lambs. 
“Results from this exhibition 
have been surprising,” said Mr. 
Shedd. “The attendance at the 
Fair was light in May, and our 
theater was open only three weeks. 
Yet we entertained 25,000 people 
that month, 47,000 in June, and 
55.000 in July. When the crowds 
come this fall we will show to 
standing room only at every per- 
formance. The exhibition has en- 
abled us to place an immense 
amount of printed matter with 
people who will keep it. Our lit- 
erature is all made for the pocket, 
and includes nothing in the shape 
of a big, expensive souvenir. Nor 
do we throw it around recklesslv. 
At each exhibition the lecturer tells 
the audience where to get printed 
matter, and after each show we 
give out a map of Nebraska indi- 























cating the free government lands 
opened up last April, and a vest 
pocket memo-book dealing with 
crops, bank statistics, etc. More 
than 50,000 booklets were distribut- 
ed during the first three months, 
and I am sure that each went into 
the hands of an interested reader. 
The fame of the exhibition has 
spread through the Fair at an 
amazing rate and people all come 
to the Nebraska exhibit before 
they leave the Agricultural Build- 
ing. The exhibit as a whole will 
cost not more than $5,000, includ- 
ing the expense of getting the mov- 
ing pictures. The views were made 
for us by the Selig Polyscope 
Company, of Chicago. An exhibi- 
tion of this kind could be given in 
the end of a car of products, such 
as is used by many States to ad- 
vertise their resoures, and in small 


towns, where the home-seeker 
lives, would be a potent attrac- 
tion.” 


The Nebraska exhibit is also 
kept before the public by means 
of a press service of Mr. Shedd’s 
devising. Every day a batch of 
news items is sent to the St. Louis 
papers, as well as to the World’s 
Fair press bureau. Mr, Shedd is 
a trained newspaper man, having 
worked on Lincoln dailies and act- 
ed as European correspondent for 
the New York Tribune. His 
matter is prepared with an _ inti- 
mate knowledge of what is de- 
sired by editors, and much of it 
is printed. The Nebraska exhibits, 
in fact, are more frequently men- 
tioned in the press than those of 
any other State. 

“There’s no great secret about 
preparing matter that will be ac- 
cepted by editors,” he says. “The 
first reyvisite is to have something 
to say. Our exhibit has many in- 
teresting features, such as the stuf- 
fed body of ‘Challenger,’ the blue- 
roan prize steer, who took the first 
prize at the International fat 
stock show in Chicago last fall. He 
cost $65 on the range, and the ex- 
pense of putting him in condition 
was $35. He took the prize over 
imported steers, and was sold for 
$1,000. When prominent men 
fegister at our exhibit I never fail 
to send their names to the papers. 
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N New York City alone 
hundreds of tons of 


waste paper are gathered 
up each day—much of it 
reading matter. Adver- 
tising space bought by 
the agate line is expen- 
Sive paper to waste. 
McClure’s Magazine has 
permanence. The des- 
tination of its four million 
copies is the library 
shelves—not the waste 
paper cart—and its adver- 
tising pages have a con- 
tinuous.selling force which 
justifies their name—The 
Marketplace of the World. 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 


Curtis P. BRADY 
Manager Advertising Department, New York 


FREDERICK C. LITTLE FREDERICK E. M. COLE 
Western Representatives 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
EGERTON CHICHESTER 
New England Representative 
Penn, Mutual Bldg., Boston 
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American 


Newspaper Directory 
For 1904 








What the laboratory is to the chemist or physicist a good 
library is to the literary worker. It is his workshop—his 
storehouse from which he gets a supply of knowledge to 
carry on his work. And it becomes of greater service to him 
with each day’s use, for he continually learns new ways of 
employing it. 

The advertiser, in like manner, has a storehouse of in- 
formation open to him in the American Newspaper Directory 

-and as he becomes more and more familiar with its construc- 
tion he comes to regard it almost as a scientist does his labora- 
tory. At first glance it would appear that the only way in 
which the Directory can be of service to an advertiser is in 
naming the papers of a locality and stating their circulation. 
This, indeed, is the principal service which the Directory 
renders, but it will perform many other functions after one 
becomes more fully acquainted with it. 

Suppose, for instance, that the advertiser wishes to be- 
come known to men engaged in some particular business, 
such as the granite industry in Vermont or the cotton or shoe 
industry of Massachusetts. Through the Directory he can 
quickly discover in which towns of any State any especial 
industry is important. ; 

Again, it may be that the advertiser is going to use 
daily papers only. In the Directory the papers of each 
locality are arranged according to frequency of issue and 
consequently the daily editions are quickly distinguished from 
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the others. Also, the politics, religion, class, nationality, etc., 
of each paper is given, as well as the editor’s name, publisher’s 
name, size of the page, number of pages, subscription price, 
and date of establishment. 

Perhaps an advertiser desires to make a special trial of 
Sunday papers, or of publications of some particular class— 
religious, agricultural, medical, etc. It will be unnecessary 
to go through the eleven hundred and odd pages of the main 
section of the Directory in order to pick out the Sunday 
papers and class publications, as special lists of these appear 
in Parts II and IV. Part II contains a list of papers, arrang- 
ed alphabetically by States and towns, of newspapers and 
other periodicals having a circulation of over 1,000. Usually 
a general advertiser does not consider very seriously papers 
with circulation of less than 1,000, and this special list renders 
unnecessary an examination of the complete list of publications 
Asa further aid to the advertiser this section of the work is 
provided with State maps showing the location of towns in 
which there are newspapers of more than 1,000 circulation. 

Advertisers, editors, politicians, and many departments of 
government have come to look upon ‘the Directory as the 
recognized authority on newspaper statistics in this country 
and Canada. In the thirty-six years of its existence its pub- 
lisher has earned for himself a reputation for fair and hon- 
orable dealing. 








Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory has been issued 
Annually for thirty-six years, and was the first effort ever 
made to ascertain and proclaim newspaper circulations. 


1904 Edition Ready for Delivery 


Subscription Price Ten Dollars—Net Cash. 


Checks may be made payable to 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Business Manager, 10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 
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LOUISVILLE’S ADVERTISING. 


In the street cars of St. Louis dur- 
ing the World’s Fair have appeared 
cards calling attention to the advan- 
tages of Louisville, Ky., as a manu- 
facturing center. Similar cards also 
appear in the cars of the Intramural 
Railroad, which runs about the Expo- 
sition grounds, and the public is in- 
vited to visit the Kentucky Building, 
the Kentucky exhibits, and to corre- 
spond with the Commercial Club at 
Louisville for any further information 
that may be desired. 

The Louisville Commercial Club 
pays for this advertising. An organi- 
zation twenty years old, it has 2,000 
members drawn from the business life 
of the city. Anannual fee of $5 per 
member makes up a fund which is em- 
ployed in promoting the city’s interests 
in commerce and manufacturing. 
R. A. McDowell is president of this 
organization and J. C. Van Pelt secre- 
tary. 

Robert E. Hughes, secretary of the 
Kentucky World’s Fair Commission, 
said that the advertising in St. Louis 
street cars was bringing many inquiries 
to the club’s headquarters, and would 
unquestionably bring Kentucky’s ad- 
vantages to the notice of many manu- 
facturers during the period of the Fair. 

“The advertising will benefit both 
the city and State,” he said. Louis- 
ville offers five years exemption from 
taxes, good sites, cheap fuel-gas and 
coal. Kentucky offers many natural 
products from her mines, and has 
more than seventy different kinds of 
clays that can be used in pottery, 
china, brick, terra cotta work, etc, 
The Commercial Club has always 
been active in advertising the city, but 
the present campaign is the first that 
has been undertaken in street cars. 
Former efforts were centered on an 
annual book of facts about the city, 
mailed by the large business houses to 
their customers, with such arrange- 
ments with railroads for reduced mer- 
chants’ fares and the like as are un- 
dertaken by commercial organizations 
in every live city. 

“The street car campaign is a tem- 
porary affair, but I believe that results 
will encourage further operations along 
this line. Iam a newspaper man and 
have firm faith in newspaper advertis- 
ing. It is my belief that Louisville 
can get excellent results by advertising 


in the daily papersin the manufactur 
ing States north of Kentucky. 

“The campaign of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, using one daily paper in New 
York, Chicago and Boston, with the 
sole purpose of interesting manufact- 
urers in its advertising space, would 
furnish a standard for such municipal 
advertising. By telling the story of 
Louisville in the daily papers of cer- 
tain cities in Ohio, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania, I am convinced that many 
industrial plants could be secured. 
The Commercial Club has experi- 
mented to a limited extent with ad- 
vertisements in leading trade journals. 
Many inquiries resulted, and I believe 
that two or three plants were actually 
secured. The proposition of interest- 
ing manufacturers eventually comes to 
the personal correspondence basis, 
One of the best methods we tried for 
establishing a correspondence with 
manufacturers was that of sending 
samples of our clays to the potters in 
Ohio. These specimens, of course, 
speak in the manufacturer’s own lan- 
guage, and as our range of such nat- 
ural products is remarkable, a good 
deal of attention was attracted. 

“We have had no unhappy experi- 
ences with the bogus manufacturer. 
The Commercial Club has no fixed rule 
asto bonuses. When aman says that 
he will move if he can increase his 
capital, the case is turned over to 
Louisville capitalists, and the question 
of investing left to them. They in- 
vestigate thoroughly, and in every case 
where the investment is promising 
there is capital forthcoming. Several 
very prosperous plants have been ac- 
quired on this basis, and I believe that 
in each instance the investment has 
paid back satisfactory dividends. The 
same plan is followed where Louisville 
manufacturers wish to increase their 
plants, and when one of our own 
manufacturers goes into another in- 
dustry we give him all the advantages 
extended to the newcomer, on the 
principle that no method of expansion 
is good unless it protects home indus- 
tries. 

“ The Commercial Club’s year book 
appears each January, and contains 
articles by prominent manufacturers 
reviewing the past year, as well as 
technical information about Ken- 
tucky’s resources. Most of the cost 
of this publication is defrayed by ad- 
vertisements, and thousands of copies 
are mailed at the expense of various 
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business houses in addition to those 
distributed by the club. The Com- 
mercial Club has also been active in 
helping Eastern magazines gather 
material for articles about Louisville, 
for they are a valuable form of adver- 
tising. 

“The press bureau idea in munici- 
pal advertising I consider a capital 
one. We tried to establish one in 


‘ Louisville, but didn’t succeed in get- 


ting enough money to set it a-going. 
But the plan will doubtless be taken 
up again. At the next session of the 
Kentucky legislature we hope to secure 
an appropriation to establish a bureau 
of information and immigration, which 
should furnish the foundation for State 
and civic advertising. Kentucky needs 
farmers as well as manufacturers. 
There are many large estates that can 
be cut up into smaller farms, and 
while we have a name the world over 
for our tobacco and horses, few people 
realize the fruit-growing possibilities 
in Kentucky. There has been no or- 
ganized effort to develop a fruit in- 
dustry as yet, but chemical examina- 
tions of soils show that we have ad- 
vantages second to none enjoyed by 
any other section, and it is certain that 
fruit culture will eventually be devel- 
oped. 

“ Another line of advertising under- 
taken with considerable success was 
that of attracting conventions, In 
1901 we entertained the Knights Tem- 
plar, subscribing $100,000 as an enter- 
tainment fund, and while the results 
were not immediately apparent, they 
have been certain. Hardly a month 
goes by but we profit by the knowl- 
edge that was spread about Louisville 
then and the prestige created for her. 

“For tourists Kentucky has one of 
the greatest natural wonders on the 
globe. People go clear across the 
continent to see Yellowstone Park and 
the scenery of the Pacific Coast, but 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is 
comparatively unknown. ‘Thousands 
visit it yearly, of course, but advertis- 
ing would bring many more. The 
railroads have begun to advertise this 
great cavern with good results. They 
have alsodone much to help in State 
promotion. Some of the roads have 
tracts set apart in Louisville for free 
factory sites, and conduct negotiations 
with manufacturers through their own 
industrial departments. No plan of 
municipal or State advertising is com- 
plete unless it takes into account the 
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railroads, for they promote many a 
community too indifferent to look after 
its own interests. Close co-operation 
with them is necessary. 

“Municipal advertising is largely a 
matter of pure hustle. The proposition 
is one extending over years, and the 
advertising done to-day may not bear 
fruit until five years hence. Yet I be- 
lieve that every ounce of energy and 
every dollar spent to show the public 
at large that a city is alive and pro- 
gressive will ultimately bring a many- 
fold return. Municipal advertising 
may take a thousand channels, but 
whatever the medium it may be set 
down as a safe rule that the city that 
hustles will get results.” 

Bitt—You say he lost his job in the 
Weather Bureau?” 

Jill—“‘He lied too much to even suit 
them there.” 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“Why, he’s writing up the advantages 
of a new breakfast cereal.”—Yonkers 
Statesman, 
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“ARE those physicians jealous of the 
success of their colleague’s new opera- 
tion?” 

“Not a bit of it. The only thing that 
makes them envious is his success in get- 
ting it talked about in the newspapers.— 
Washington Star. 
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PROPOSAL ADVERTISING 
SAVES MONEY. 


“The two ads. for gravel roads in 
Atlantic Co., N.J., placed by me in your 
aper at a cost of $28, saved the county 
3 992."—J. J. ALBERTSON, Engineer, 
Magnolia, N. J. 











For over 30 years ENGINEERING 
News has been recognized by City, 
County and State officials as the 
only civil engineering journal 
reaching all responsible and im- 
portant contractors and supply 
firms. Over 5,000 proposal ad- 
vertisements a year, for all kinds 
of work and supplies, are ordered 
inserted in this jeurnal. 

Send for a sample copy that you 
may at least write our advertisers 
—the leading firms of the kind in 
the world—when you are in need of 
engineering help. 

Write us when work is proposed 
in your city or county. 


ENGINEERING NEWS 











Dept. E.H., 218 Broadway, New York. 
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CONVENTIONS IN MUNICI- 
PAL ADVERTISING. 


To bring so many thousand vis- 
itors to a city for a week and let 
them see for themselves its beau- 
ties, industries, manufactures and 
advantages is, in municipal adver- 
tising, the same thing as bringing 
people to a beautiful store. A city 
tells its own story with force be- 
yond the power of print and pic- 
ture. Conventions are of the high- 
est possible advertising value to a 
city that has real advantages to 
show, but not every city has them. 
A municipality may be enterpris- 
ing, yet situated far from the in- 
dispensable attraction of navigable 
waters and amusements. It takes a 
good deal to keep visitors interest- 
ed a whole week, or even three 
days. Some dozens of cities for- 
tunately situated, like Boston, 
New York, Louisville, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Chicago, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, etc., have both nat- 
ural beauties to show and novel 
sights to attract. Even Pittsburg, 
the city of Vulcan, has wonders 
to compensate for its soft coal 
smoke. Other cities that shall be 
nameless have neither natural 
beauties nor great industries, how- 
ever, and in certain cases where 
they have attempted to attract and 
entertain conventions the results 
have been unsatisfactory, both to 
visitors and the municipality. 

Given the natural advantages re- 
quisite for this form of advertis- 
ing, the methods of obtaining con- 
ventions are admirably exempli- 
fied in the experience of Detroit 
and Niagara Falls. Detroit is per- 
haps the best known convention 
city in the United States, and since 
systematic promotion was begun in 
this field seven years ago has pro- 
fited greatly by her visitors and 
become a sort of model for compet- 
ing municipalities. The work of 
attracting conventions to Detroit is 
in the hands of the Detroit Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Convention 
League, which maintains a bureau 
of promotion in charge of a secre- 
tary on salary. This bureau is 
supported at a cost of about $5,000 
a year, and the league has several 
hundred members, chiefly manu- 
facturers and business men, who 
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bear the expenses. Many cities 
are continually competing for con- 
ventions, but most of them operate 
spasmodically. A fund is sub- 
scribed for the costly entertain- 
ment of two or three large conven- 
tions, but after a summer or two 
the expense is so much greater 
than results that the “boom” col- 
lapses. Detroit, on the contrary, 
goes after small conventions, as 
well as large, and recognizes the 
advantage of being active all the 


time. The advertising value of 
conventions is cumulative, and 
only — brings results. 


Very little is offered in the way 
of free entertainment and nothing 
whatever in the shape of bonuses. 
If a competing city has a fund to 
buy a convention outright, the De- 
troit bureau willingly lets it go, 
knowing that the organization will 
only meet once in ten years in the 
same section of the Uited States, 
and that it must eventually come 
to Detroit, bonus or no bonus. This 
principle has been verified by seven 
years’ experience. Sometimes free 
halls are provided, prominent 
guests entertained or minor ex- 
penses paid, funds being raised for 
these purposes among hotel and 
transportation men, the local 
branch of the organization conven- 
ing and in other ways. But the 
main dependence is put on the 
city’s advantages and the care the 
bureau exercises to prevent ex- 
tortion from visitors. The latter 
point is especially important, 
Hotels in Detroit have fixed rates 
under all circumstances, and ex- 
tortionate amusements are held rig- 
idly in hand. 

The bureau publishes a monthly 
paper entitled the Detroit Business 
Review, which has an average cir- 
culation of 12,000 copies. It goes 
to secretaries and officers of every 
organization in the country, not 
only in summer when conventions 
are meeting, but in winter when 
competing cities are quiescent. It 
is said that when a man once gets 
onto the mailing list of this paper 
he hears of Detroit every month as 
long as he lives. An extra edition 
can be concentrated in a certain 
quarter, and the expense of publi- 
cation is trifling in comparison 
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with the bulky, costly souvenir 
albums issued by cities that seek 
conventions on the wrong basis. 
Every delegate leaving Detroit for 
conventions in other cities carries 
copies of this paper, and is made 
a promoter for the city at small 
expense. 

The material results to Detroit 
of this form of advertising have 
been great. From 1899 to 1902 the 
city’s tourist business was tripled. 
Real estate men say their influence 
of convention visitors is constantly 
evident in their business dealings. 
Many fine manufacturing plants 
have been traced direct to the im- 
pression the city made on visitors, 
Hotels and transportation ines 
benefit greatly, and the whole city 
feels the benefit. In 1902 only $6,- 
000 was spent for the expenses of 
the bureau. National and State 
conventions to the number of 
eighty-four were entertained, an 
average of $1,000 each being raised 
locally for each. The average at- 
tendance per convention was 500 
persons, who remained in the city 
five days each. The sum of $1,- 
250,000 was left in Detroit by these 
visitors, as follows: Railroads and 
boats, $80,000, street cars, $20,-000, 
hotels and restaurants, $700,000, re- 
tail stores, $50,000, wholesale 
houses, $100,000, excursion boats, 
$10,000, theaters, $10,000, special 
entertainments, $40,000, real estate 
men, $40,000, sundry, $100,000. In 
addition to these monetary results, 
the city has become widely known 
as a beauty spot attracting sum- 
mer residents from the South, and 
its fame has spread so far that 
each year there is less difficulty in 
securing big meetings, the desire 
to visit Detroit being a potent 
factor in the selection of a con- 
vention city, 

Niagara Falls is ashappily situat- 
ed as Detroit for entertaining con- 
vention visitors. Within a night’s 
ride on the railroads of nearly 
forty million people, it has one of 
the greatest natural wonders in 
the world. Niagara Falls has also 
become a marvelous industrial city 
since the installation of its power 
plants, and offers not only ample 
entertainment and accessibility to 
visitors, but is a city not too large 
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to be a resort for those seeking 
rest and quiet. Niagara Falls sup- 
ports a Bureau of Publicity, of 
which E. F, Olmsted is director 
and Curt M. Treat secretary. It 
has three objects—to obtain con- 
ventions, industries and publicity. 
This bureau was organized two 
years ago as the sequel to some 
independent promotion work car- 
ried on by the Natural Food Co., 
of which Mr. Olmsted is advertis- 
ing manager. This company has a 
large convention hall, and invites 
conventions solely for the sake of 
the advertising thus given its prod- 
ucts, for from 500 to 1,500 visi- 
tors are shown through the plant 
every day during the summer sea- 
son. Mr. Olmsted went after con- 
ventions in competition with other 
cities, but soon found that a single 
manufacturing plant was at a dis- 
advantage in competing with muni- 
cipalities. The work was then or- 
ganized so that promotion could be 
carried on in the name of the city. 

Niagara Falls has long been em- 
balmed in tradition as an extor- 
tionate resort. The Niagara Falls 
hackman is a proverb. Almost the 
first step taken bv the bureau was 
to make extortion impossible. The 
leading hotel keepers established 
lists of rates, and each signed an 
agreement to pay the sum of $2,500 
to the bureau for publicity pur- 
poses for each case of overcharge 
that could be proved against them. 
No case has ever been proven. All 
complaints are investigated, and 
much of the wild, baseless talk 
about extortion has been stopped. 
It was found that, by comparison 
with other cities, Niagara Falls 
has the cheapest hack rates in the 
country, while other facilities and 
amusements are reasonable in 
price. 

Difficulty was experienced in 
getting contributions to support 
the Bureau of Publicity, but with 
a slender fund raised among the 
leading hotel men a plan of pro- 
motion was put into effect. Circu- 
lar letters and booklets were sent 
to secretaries of all associations 
that hold annual conventions, some 
3.000 organizations being listed. 
Names were obtained through clip- 
ping bureaus, from Russell's Con- 
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vention Dates, a monthly published 
at Newark, N. J., and from the 
large volume containing a list of 
the organizations in the United 
States published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor at 
Washington. A thorough follow- 
up system was adopted, and to 
every convention in session was 
sent a telegram invitation from the 
Mayor of Niagara Falls. To cer- 
tain important conventions a spe- 
cial representative was sent. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1903 Niagara 
Falls entertained thirty-six con- 
ventions, including the New York 
State G. A. R., American Library 
Association Boston Christian En- 
deavorers, Trav yveling Men’s Protec- 
tive League and American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, This 
summer, in competition with 
St. Louis, thirty-two meetings are 
scheduled, and a number of de- 
sirable conventions have already 
been secured for 1905. To the sec- 
retary of every organization is sent 
a postal request for information 
by which is learned the number of 
members in the organization, the 
number attending conventions, the 
names of officers who select the 
meeting place, date of meeting, 
length of session, amount of hall 
and exhibit space required and 
other facts. This information is 
carefully filed. The cost of the 
bureau’s work has been between 
$8,000 and $10,000 per year, but 
more money could be profitably in- 
vested. Mr. Olmsted says that 
$50,000 could be spent yearly to ad- 
vantage, and would bring perma- 
nent results of inestimable value 
to Niagara Falls. With such an 
appropriation he would extend the 
campaign to the trade journals 
reaching manufacturers, develop- 
ing the industrial side of the city 
in a way that is impossible with 
the present expenditure. He be- 
lieves that advertising in such pub- 
lications as the Four-Track News 
would be effective in reaching of- 
ficers of organizations. In secur- 
ing conventions much depends on 
the geographical location of the 
previous three or four meetings, 
as organizations naturally wish to 
meet in a different part of the 
country every year. No bonus is 
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ever paid for a convention, but the 
convening bodies are relieved of 
the expense of hall rent. The work 
of promotion is essentially cumula- 
tive, and many discouragements 
must be reckoned with the first 
few years. Niagara Falls has 
abundant facilities for amusing 
guests during the day, but it has 
been found ‘deficient in night at- 
tractions. This is now being rem- 
edied with band concerts. It is 
also planned to illuminate the main 
street of the city, install an electric 
fountain and illuminate the Falls 
with search lights. Curiously 
enough, the “Electric City,” now 
has a slender electrical display, 
with all its abundance of current. 
General publicity for the city is 
secured through an organized press 
bureau which furnishes items of 
news to about 400 daily papers 
throughout the country. These 
items include notes of prominent 
persons visiting the city, news 
of its industrial development and 
many wonderful products, reports 
of conventions, etc. Much unre- 
liable news is continually being 
circulated regarding a city, while 
the important information regard- 
ing its development seldom gets 
into the newspapers because of the 
expense of correctly gathering and 
reporting facts. The Bureau of 
Publicity’s press service is sent 
only to editors who have signified 
a wish to have it mailed regularly, 
advance letters being sent out de- 
scribing the service. Items are 
gathered daily by the bureau, put 
in shape for publication and set up 
by linotype, galley proofs being 
mailed to newspapers. The 
amount of matter used by editors 
is surprisingly large, and consti- 
tutes a valuable kind of general ad- 
vertising. These sample items in- 
dicate the manner in which the 
matter is submitted to editors: 


SIR sitataees leans 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Owner of ‘uae III. Spends 
Sunday on Niagara Frontier. 
(Special to -the ...ccesces 


NIAGARA FALLS. N. Y., Aug. 2, 
1903.—Sir Thomas Lipton, owner of 
Shamrock ITI., challenger for America’s 
cup, and his party of fifteen distin- 
guished visitors arrived at Niagara Falls 
yesterday morning, from New York, 
coming over the Lehigh Valley R. R., as 
the guests of that company. The day 




















was spent in visiting the various points 
of interest, and a thorough inspection 
was made of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company’s plant and the Conservatory of 
The Natural Food Company, where spe- 
cial arrangements were made for. the 
party to witness the manufacture of 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Sir Thomas 
Lipton expressed himself as_ greatly 
pleased at the magnificent appointments 
of this model industrial plant, and re- 
ferred to it as being worthy of imitation 
by other manufacturing concerns. 

Shortly after noon the party took the 
trip around the Gorge, and later into 
Canada, taking dinner at Niagara-on-the- 
Lake. The party left Niagara Falls in 
the early evening for New York. 


STEEL BY NEW PROCESS. 
(Special to thé oo006.6 >. 

NIAGARA FALLS, (Special).—There 
is every reason to believe that a plant 
will be erected un the Canadian side 
of the river on the Welland River near 
Chippawa for the manufacture of steel 
by the Ruthenberg process, which was 
demonstrated so successfully at the 
Tonawanda steel plant several weeks 
ago and which excited so much inter- 
est among steel experts. By the Ruth- 
enger process steel is manufactured by 
the aid of electricity and for this reason 
it will be necessary to locate the pro- 
posed plan near the location of the 
Canadian power plants. Canadian capi- 
talists are interested in the scheme. 

Plans are now under way for a 
small publication, to be issued 
“every little while,” called Con- 
ventionalities. This will contain 
such information as is interesting 
to conventions and organizations, 
and will serve to keep Niagara 
Falls in the memory of officers and 
committees. 

Niagara Falls has an interesting 
exhibit at St. Louis in the Mines 
Building occupying 1,600 square 
feet and showing a large relief 
map of the city indicating factories 
and sites, a map of the Niagara 
gorge, an exhibit demonstrating 
the evolution of paper in the local 
mills from pulp to completed roll, 
a model of the Natural Food Com- 
pany’s plant, an exhibit of carbor- 
undum, carbide, graphite and other 
electrical products, photos of Nia- 
gara Falls power plants, etc. The 
whole purpose of this exhibit. 
which was prepared at a cost of 
$10,000, is to demonstrate the city 
as an industrial center, and to 
avoid confusion not even a photo 
of scenic Niagara Falls is included. 
After the World’s Fair the exhibit 
will be permanently installed in 
Niagara Falls. Mr. Olmsted thinks 
that industrial and convention pro- 
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motion are two separate proposi- 


tions. While conventions natural- 
ly help industries, the best results 
are secured only by active work in 
interesting manufacturers. This he 
hopes will be undertaken later by a 
board of trade. 

_ Cities at present active in secur- 
ing conventions in a systematic 
way are Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
Atlantic City, Saratoga, Milwau- 
kee, Boston, San Francisco and 
Denver. In Canada a number of 
conventions are secured yearly by 
Toronto and Montreal. Portland, 
Ore., is a favorite meeting place 
for the summer of 1905 on account 
of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
large fairs being a great factor in 
attracting meetings and a species 
of competition to be reckoned with 
in promotion work. 
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THE Chicago Tribune believes 
the savings banks should educate 
the people ininvestments, indicating 
safe ones and warning against the 
worthless. A recent editorial says, 
“The fact so often overlooked that 
the investment which seems to 
promise large returns is almost in- 
variably attended with proportion- 
ate risks cannot too often or too 
forcibly be impressed upon the 
mind of the small investor. A 
government bond pays little inter- 
est, because there’ is no danger of 
losing the money invested in it. 
There is little risk incurred by 
making a deposit in the average 
savings bank. From this point up- 
ward the risks of investment grow 
fast, and soon become so great 
that no experienced business man 
will take them except as a sort 
of gamble. And the risk that the 
man of large means will not take 
except as a gamble the man of 
smal! means cannot afford to take 
at all.” 








MUST HAVE BEEN MIGHTY POOR 
ADVERTISING. 

A family in Florida had lost their 
little boy and advertised for him in a 
daily paper. That afternoon an_alli- 
gator crawled out of the swamp and 
died on the front doorstep. In_ his 
stomach was found a handful of red 
hair, some bone buttons, a pair of 
boot heels, a glass alley, a pair of check 
trousers and a paper collar. The adver- 


tisement did it.—White’s Class Adver- 
testing, 
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Some Men Pay 


$10,000 for an expert to manage their ad- 
vertising. There are others who pay $5 
for an annual subscription to PRINTERS’ 
Inx—the leading journal for advertisers 
and business men, published every Wed- 
nesday—and learn what all the advertisers 
are thinking about. But even these are not 
the extremes reached. There are men who 
lose over $100,0co a year by doing neither 
one. 


Every business man connected with 
advertising in any way should be a regular 
reader of Printers’ Ink. This statement 
includes retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and jobbers alike. No business man 
ever read PrinTERS’ Ink and did not be- 
come a better informed business man for 
doing so. 


The annual subscription price to Print- 
ERS’ Inx is Five Dollars, payable in ad- 
vance, or less than Ten Cents a week. 


If you are timid about the Five, send 
One dollar for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription and get convinced that it is the 
wisest expenditure you ever made. 


ADDRESS 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, 


Business Manager PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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(A Roll of Honor ) 


(SECOND YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 194 issue of the American Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement, duly signed and dated; 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1904 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (:k). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 10 percent discount if paid wholly in 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 
can be made, provided the a sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 
dated, covering the additional period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. CONNECTICUT. 
Anniston, Evening Star. Daily aver. for 1903, Hartford, Times, daily. Average for 1903, 
1,551. Republic, weekly aver, 1903, 2,216. 16,509. Perry Lukens, Jr., N. Y. Rep. 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1903, " ° 
16,670. E. Katz., Special Agent, N. Y. a ae Recon! oe Ta 
ARIZONA. New Haven, Evening Register. daily. actual 
Blabee, Review. daily. | WB. Kelley, pub. | 4. for 1903, 18,571; Sunday, 11,292. 
In 1902 no issue less t 50. n 1903 nO o 
ox ° New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
tesue less than 1,750. |monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily average for 1903. | 
6,088. Ch.s. T. Logan Special agence, N. y. || New Haven, Palladium, daily. Arerage for 


| 1903, 7,625. EH, Katz, Special Agent,N. Y. 
ARKANS AS. | New Haven, Union. Av. 19038, 15,827. first 3 
Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1902 no issue less | mos. 1904, 15,942. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 
than 1,000. Actual average for August, 
September, October, 193, 8,109. New London. Day, ev’g. Arer. 1903,5,618. 
Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- | 7¢¢: 14, 6,049, E. Katz, Spec. Ad. Agt., N.Y. 
burgh, pub. Actual average 1903, 10,000. Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
Little Rock, Baptist Advance, wy. Actual | 4,988; first six months 1904, 5,178. 
average 1908, 4,550, four months /904, 4,720. NS ee oy 
Seymour, Record, weekly. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
CALIFORNIA. Actual average 1903, 1,169. 
Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903. . _ P 903 
5.160, March, 6,250. E. Katz, Sp. Ag..N.¥.'| , Waaterpury, Republican, Doty ote NY.” 
Oakland, Signs of the Times. Actual weekly 








average for 1903, 82,842. DELAWARE. 
Fact ily. i Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
1088 LASS.” No weekly. IY EAE FO” | anteod circulation for 190%, 19,684. 


San Dlego, San Diegan Sun. Daily average) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Sor 1903, 2, 68C. W. H. Portertield, pub. Washington, Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 
San Franelaeco, Call, d’y and S’y. J.D.Spreck- | paper Co. Average for 193, $4,088 (© ©). 


els. Actual daily average for year ending June, 

194, 61,802; Sunday, 85,784. National Tribune, weekly. Average for 1902 
San Jose, Evening Herald, daily. The Herald as a tune. pads 1489 Chi: 

Co. Average for year end. Aug., 1902, 8,597. ga ics, ae ee 
San Jose, Morning Mercury, any. Mercury FLORIDA. 

Publishing Co. Average for 1902, 6,266. Jacksonville, Metropolis, daily. Aver. 7903, 


naan Jone, Pacitic Tree and Vine. mo, w. G. 8,898. E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 
nnan, ual average, 1903, . Firs 
three months, 1904, 8,166. . GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1903, 88,928 June, 
COLORADO. 1904, 44,051. Semi-weekly 89,981. 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub-| atianta, News. Actual daily average, 1903, 


Poa ner age aaa 
t2™ The absolute correctness of the latest Atlanta, Southern Se, seein. 
i i i semi-mo. Actual average for 1903, 125. Aver- 
circulation ating scoorded | snk tcsrsaeameace 
teed by the publishers ofthe | Lafayette, Walker Co. Messenger. weekly. N. 
GUAR American Newspaper Direct- | C. Napier, Jr.,pub. Av. for 1903, 1,640. 


Maa) §=6ory, who will pay one hun- IDAHO. 


dred dollars to the first per-| poise, Capital News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
son who successfully contro- | pre. Co., pub. Arer. 1903, daily 2,761, weekly 
verts its accuracy. 8,475. First 6 mos. 1904, dy. 8,016, wy. 8,868, 
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ILLINOIS. 


Catro, Citizen. Daily average 1903, 818; week- 
ly, 1,110. First six months 1904, daily. 1,172; 
weekly, 1,125. June, 1904, daily 1,82 


Chieago, Ad Sense, monthly. The aa Sense 
Uo., pubs. Actual average for 1902, 6,03 


Chieago, Alkaloidal Clinic, monthly. a w. 
C. Abbott, pub.; 8. DeWitt Clough, adv. mgr. 
Guaranteed circulation 80,000 copies, reaching 
Foam one-fourth of the American medical pro- 

ion. 





Chicago, American Bee cae weekly. 
Actual average for 1902, 7.485 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, seniiie, 
Ulissold. Average for 1903, 4,175 (OO). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, stock farm,week- 
ly, Sanders Actual average for 4903 
67,880, 20 weeks ending May 78, 1904, 69,162. 


Chicago, Dental Digest, mo. ~ H. Crouse, 
pub. Actual average for 1903, 7,00: 


Chicago, Grain Dealers Journal, s.mo. Grain 
Dealers Company. Av. for 1903, 4,854 (OO). 
Chicago. Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1903, 11,666. 
Chieago. Home Defender. mo. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Act. av, 1903, RR,300. Last 3 mos. soc 84,000. 
Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Wy. av. 
1903, 28,615, First six months = on 81, 156. 
Masonic Voice-Review, mo. Average for 1902, 
26,041. For six months 1903, 26,166. 
Chieago. Monumental News. mo. R. J. Haight, 
pub. Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966. 


Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
wy. Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 





H.R. 











Chieago. National Harness Review, mo. Av. 


for 1902,5,291. First 8 mos. 1908, 6,250. 


Park and Cemetery and Landscane Gardening, 
mo. Av. for year ending July, 1902, 2,041. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average for 198, 
daily 154,218, Sunday 191, 191,817. 


Chicago, Retailer’s goureel, monthly. <Act- 
ual average for 1903, 6.78 
Chicago, The Opastina} Miller,monthly. Act- 
average fur 1903, 5.542. 


Gibson City. Courier, weekly. Estab. 1873. 
Actual average year ending June 30, 1904, 1,292. 


Kewanee, Star-Courier. Average for 1903. 
daily 8,088, weekly 1,414. Arerage guar- 
anteed circulation daily for Jan’y, 1904, 8,180. 

Peorta, Star, evenings ana Pa morning. 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,197. 

Roekford, Register-Gazette.. Dy. av. for 1903, 
5,226, s.-wy. 6,416. Shannon, 150 Nassau, 

Roekford, Republic, daily. Actuat average 
Sor 1903, 6,540. La Voste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 
Connersville, Courier, weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 1903, 1,567. 


Evaneville, Courier, daily and 8. Courier Co., 
pub. Act. av. 02, 11,218 (244). Sworn av. ’03, 1 
1 8. Smith & Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 


Evaneville, Journal-News. Av. for 1903. d’y 


18,852, S’'y 14,120. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 


Goshen. pees Club, monthly. Average for 
1903, 26.878 persistent medium, as - 
wives keep every y ny daily reference. 


Indianapolis, News, dy. Aver. net sales in 1903, 
69,885, Jirst six months 1904, 72,858. 

Indianapolis, Star. Aver. net sales 
(all returns and unsold copies deductea), 

Lafayette, Morning Journal, gaily. 
average 1903,4,002; July, 1904, 4,562. 

Marion. Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual aver. for 6 mos. end, June 30, ’04, 5,741. 

Munele, Star, d’y and 8S’y. Star Pup. Co. Aver 
Sor 1903, Vy 25,886, S’y 19,250. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
magazine. Actual average for 193, 24,082. 


‘or July 
8,261. 


Sworn 
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Richmond, Evening Item. Sworn dy. av. for 
1905, 8,552. Same for Dec., 1903,8,742. 

Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av. 1903, dy 

+811. For Feb., 1904, 8,944, 

Routh ntl Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1903,5,718. Sworn averaze for July, 6,890, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and_ weekly, 
Average for 1903, dy., 1,951; wy., 8,872. 


IOWA. 


Burlington, Gazette, dy. Thos. Stivers, pub, 
Average for 1908, 5,864, Jan., 1904, 6,050, 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 1903, 8,055, 
8.-wy. 1,660, Daily aver. March, 904, 9, 508. Cir, 
guar. more than double of any Dav enport daily, 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av. cir’n, 1903, 89,681. March, 1904, 40,856, 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average for 193, 81,898 
Average for first six months 1904, 85,80 

City ages Me es the largest of, any les "Moines 
newspaper absolutely guaranteed. Cored evening 
newsyaper carrying advertising of the depart- 
ment stores. Carries largest amount of local 
advertising. 


Des Moines, News, daily. Actual average for 
1903, 45,876. 


Des Moines, Spirit of the West, wy. Horses 
and live stock. Average for 1902, 6,095. 


Des Moines, Wallace’s Pyrmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1903, 88.76 


Museatine. Journal. ty av. 1903 4.849, 
cemi-weekly 2,708, first four months 5,167. 


Ottumwa, Courier. Daily average for March 
and April. 1904, 5,021. Tri-weekly average for 
March aud April, 1904, 7,704. 


Sioux City, Journal. Dy. av. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,492, daily av. for first six months of 1904, 
20,766. Records always open. More readers in 
its field than of all other daily papers combined, 


KANSAS. 
Wutchineon. News. Daily 1903, ares, weekly, 
112. E. Katz, Agent, New Yor 


iy. eka, Western School Journal, educational 
onl Average Sor 1903, 8,125. 


KENTUCKY. 


Marrodeburg, Democrat. Best weekly in best 
section Ky. Av. 1903, 8,582; growing fast. 


Lexington, Leader. Av.’03, 3,828, Sy. 4.092, 
ist q’t’r ’04, dy. 8,928, Sy. 5,448. E. Katz, agt. 


Loulaville. Evening Post, dy. Evening Post 
Co., pubs, Actual avevage for 1903, 26,964, 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, yy yy 4 R. M. Denholme, 
ublisher, Avera fan., 1904, 19,895, 
‘eb., 20,512; ‘March, for 654, 
New Oricon, News. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528, 
Sunday 17,687. 


New Orleana, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La, and Miss. Av.’03,4,780. 


MAINE. 
Auguata, Comfort, m H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1903, 1, 205, 995. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 


8,218, weekly 29,006. 


Dover, Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1903, 1,904. 


Lewiaton, Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1903, 6,814(@©), weekly 15,482 (O©). 


Phx ey Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1903, 8,041. 


Portland, Evening Express. Arerage for 1903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,090. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co, Average 1903, 44,582. For July, 
1904, 54,252. 


Actual weekly 











j 
j 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Evening Transcript(@@)(412). Soteale 
tea t = paper. Largest amot amount of week-day ad 


Boston, Globe. Ascrage Average for 1908, iain 
554. evden, 297,8' 
Largest po rt Shay 3 New England. 


‘Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions forone price. 


Boston, New E ngland M e, monthly- 
America Co., pubs. Average } 21,580. 


Boston, Post, dy. aerage for ko am, 178,808. 
Av. for April, 1904, as. 5 218,157, Sy. 177,050. 
Largest p.m. or a, m. sale in New Eugland. 


Boston. Traveler, Kst. 18%, Actual daily av. 
1902, 78, pop In “ 76,666. For 1904, to 
June /, daily average, 8: 

Largest evening circulation in New England. 

Smith Thompson, N.Y. and Chicago. 
me Northfield. Record. Record of Christian Work. 
mo. $1. Aver. for year end’g Dec. 31, 1903,20.250. 
Use it if you want a strictly home circulation— 
that sticks, Page rate $22.40 flat, prorata, 

Gloueester, Cape Ann News. Actual daily 
average year ending February 15, 1904, 4,804; 
aver. jirst six mos. 1904, 6.241; June, 1904, 6,525. 

North Adams, Transcript, even. Daily net av. 
1903, 5,267. Daily av. printed June, 1904, 5,858. 

Springfield, Good Housekeeping, mo. Aver- 
age for 1903, 185,992. First six months 1904, 
161,166. All advertisements guaranteed. 

Springfield, Re ublican. . At, 1903, dy. 15,542 
(OO), Sun. 15,270 (OO), wy. 4.0 86. 

Worcester. Evening Post, on. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1903, 11.7 


PL nee L’Opinion oe ue, daily (©©). 
erage Jan ts 80. blige, daly m per in 
tnit States. on Roll of ia. 


MICHIGAN. 


sitteten. Telegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. Av. for 
903, 8,912. Aver. iat. came, of 1904, 4,100. I 


- nt, Michigan Daily Journal. Aver. y 
June 30, 04, 6,067 (3k). Av. for June, 6, Py tea 


Grand Rapida, Evening Press, dy. Average 
1903, 37,499. 40,000 guar. daily for 1904. 


Jackson, Citizen, daily. James O’Donnell, 
pub. Actual average for 1903,4,419 (466). Av- 
erage for jirst six months 1908, 4,828. 

Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
average for 1903, 5,649. At Av, to 1904, 6,758. 

Kalamazoo, Evening Tel Tele First six 
mos. 1904, dy. 9,881, June, $ June, 9. e Pe -w. 9,281. 

Kalamazoo, Gazette-New! Sia, 9 By ages 
Guarantees 4.000 more subscribers 
other daily i published in the city. ‘elon 
3 months to June ist, pu Los, 

Saginaw, Courier-Herald, bw Sunday. 
yr 1903, 8,288; July, 1904, 10,5: 


naw. Evening News. ony. Average for 
. 





10s ie 815. July, 1904, datly 14,271. 
MINNESOTA. 
a 1 Tribune. W. J. hy, pub. 


5,618. 

The pe a ioncapoliedety listed 
in Rowell’s American per 
Directory that Publishes its cir- 
culation over a ble 

lod down to date. in ROLL OF 

‘ONOK, or elsewhere. The Trib- 
une is the reeognized Want 
Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


we ingennelie. Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver, for 1908, 68,686. 


Minneapolis, Farm, stoc Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1908, 78, 854. First six 
months 1904, 79,500, 


Minneapolis, svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. ‘on 49,057. 
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Minveapelie, The Housekeeper; household 
monthly. Actual average 1903, 2 8.250. 

Minneapolis. Journal, dai daily. Journal Print- 
ng Co. Average for r first 7 mos, in 1904, 64,884. 

Svetenat, Chronicle, semi-w’y. Av. for 
1903, oe onna’s leading newspaper. 
Present circulation, 2,100. 

St. Paul, Der Wanderer, with ag’ sup., Der 
Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. for 1903, 10,500. 

8t. Paul, Dipset, i Aver. 1903, 58,044. 
Present average & 7. PAUL'S hsv 
ING NEWSPACER, ass. ms 1903, @ 

St. Paul, Globe, daily. Poke &. ey pe -corell 
Actual ai average for 4 1903, 81,54 

St. Paul. News, dail yoo average for 
1908, 85,816. ; ” 

St. Paul. Pioneer-Press. Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80,988. “4 

St. | The St ey oan Est. 1882. 
Sub. Prof. Th. 8 w. year end. 
iscare. 77,861. Actual 5 av. ae 

St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual average 4 
dy. 11,116, wy. 28,414, Sonntagsblatt 25,408. 

Winona, Republican and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age 1902, 8,202; 1903, 4,044, 

Winona, Westlicher Herold. Average 1903, 
brag) ha Sonntags Winona, 28,111; Vo! csblatt 
des Westens, 80,045. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Vieksburg, American, daily. In 1902, no issue 
less than 1,850. In 1903, 1,900 copies. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1903, 10 51@, 
July, 1908, 12,158, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Kansas ity. Journal, d’y ard w’y. poo 
Sor 1903, daily 0,268, week weekly 188,725. 


oe 9 World, dail daily. Actual average 





for fos, 61,2 


Springfield, rr ti South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, 


St, Joseph, News and Press. Daily aver. for 
1903, 80,418. Last 3 mos. 1903, 85,065. 


St. Louisa, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, 87,950. 


National Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. Av. 42 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 106,625. 1902, 68,588. 


St. Loula, Star. Actual daily average for 
1908, 64,878. 


St. Louis. The Woman’s M e, monthly. 
Women and home, Lewis Pub. Proven aver- 
age for 1903, 1 Set dciual —. _— 
age for onths 1.596, 468." Be 
guaranteed to "enced 1 500,000 pom he = | 
count. Largest circulation of any publication 


in the wor 
MONTANA. 
Butte, American Labor Union Journal, ga 
ly. Average 1903, 20,549 general circulation 


Baste, Inter-Mountain, evening. Sworn net cir- 
= lation for 1908, 10,617. Sworn net circu- 
lation from Jan. / to June 30, 1904, over 14,000. 
NEBRASKA. _ 
ag: The Nebraskan, monthly. A. H. 
pub. Actual average 1903, 5,086. 
yon Daily Star. Actual average for 1903, 
11,165, April, 1904, 14,485. 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average year ending June, 1904, 149,808, 
Lincoln, Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending June. 1904, 152,088. 
Lineoln, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. Towne 
& Crabtree, pubs. Average for 1903, 5,810. 
Lincoln, Western Medical Review, mo. Av. yr. 
endg. May, 1903,1,800, In 1902, 1,660. 
Omaha, Den Danske Pi mae Tk or F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average sor’ for’ 1903, 29,0 


Omaha, N daily. Actual average for 1903, 
—_— ‘ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Franklin Falla, Journal Transcript. weekly. 
Towne & Robie. Actual average 1903, 8,560 


NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park, Press, dy. J. L. Kinmonth, pub. 
Actual average 1903, Xi In 1902, 8,556. 

Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1°76. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end, April, sv, 1904, 7,702. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual daily aver- 
age, 1903, 5,798 sworn. mn. SAN., 14, &, 839 

Clayton, Reporter, er, weekly. A. F. Jenkins, 
Pub. Actual average for 1903, 2,019. 

Hoboken, Observer, daily. Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1905, 22,751. 

Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1903, 19,012. First_six mon six months 1904, 21,024. 

Newark, Evening News vews. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for 1903, dai ly 58.896, Sunday 16,291. 

Newmarket, Advertiser~’ Guide, mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for Sor 1903, 3,125. 

Red Bank, legister, er, weekly. st. 1878. John 
H. Cook. Actual average 1903, 2,961. 





Washington, Star,wy. Sivorn ar.’03,8,759. 
Every issue since Feb., ’04, more than 8,900. 
NEW YORK. 


Albany, Journal, evening. Journal Co, Aver- 
age one year to April 30, 1904, 17,288. 


Albany, Times Union, every evening. Establ. 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626, 


Batavia. News, evening. Average 1903, 
6,437. Six months, 1904, 6,810. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 194, 18,210, 


teed Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even. \. 
J. Conne Aver. for 193, morning 50,882, 
evening $3, 082; Sunday average 68,586. 

Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1903, 
79,408. First 3 months 1904, 85.949. 

Catskill, Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Ar. June, 1904, 8,615, 


Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1903, 2,248. Only Dem. paper im county. 


Lyons, Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 


- Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1903, 
2,989. Westchester County’s leading paper. 


Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1903, 4,487, 
4,000 more than all other Newb’gh papers combined. 
New York City. 

American Engineer, my. R. M. Van Arsdale, 

pub. Av. 1903, 8, S75. Av. Av. for 1904, 4,600, 


American Machi w’y, b construc. 
(Also Earopean edition.) Average 1903, 20,475. 


Army & Navy Journal Est. 1863. Weekly aver. 
oe 1903, 9.0266 ). Present circulation (May 7) 
9,415. W.C. & F.P. Church, Pubs. 


Automobile (The), a Flatiron Building. 
Average circulation 1903, 10,022. 


Baker’s Review, —. W. R. Gregory Co. 
publishers. Actual average for 1903, 4,450 
Average for last three mouth months 1903, 4, 700. 


Benziger’s Magazine, fam family monthly. Ben- 
— Bros. Arerage Yor 1903, 29,208. Your 

vertisement in Benziger’s Magazine will bring 
you business, because its circulation ha 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, INFI. UENCE. 

Benziger’s Magazine fs — only by yearly sub- 
scription, and a those whi wertise in its columns 
reach a very desi wt = of people. Advertis- 
ing rates, 25 cents per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
pry Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1903, 26,912 (© ©) (689). 
ry Goods, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, pub- 
tienes. Actual average for 1903, 4,866. 
El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1903, 6,667. 
Electrical Review, weekly. Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1903, 6, 6,885 (OO). 
Elite Styles, monthly. Pur © eed fashion. Actual 
average for 1903, 6 























Engineering News. A weekly journal of civil, 
mechanical, mining and electrical engineering’ 
Average circulation 1903, 12,642 (© ©). 


Forward, daily Forward Association. Aven 
age for 1903, 48,241. 


a 
Four-Track News. monthly. Actual av. gia 
84; 


for six months ending July, 1904, 90, 
August edition guaranteed 100,000. 


Haberdasher, mo , est. 1881. Actual average for 
1903, 7.166. Binders’ affidarit and Post Ofhes 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly In 
1903 no issue less than 17.000. (OO). 


Junior Toilettes, fashion monthly. i x Jaagee: 
huber, pub. Actual | average 1903, 86,5 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New “eng Average 
circulation for ti ust 12 months, 218,684, 
Present average circulation 288, 278. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5.588. 

National Provisioner, weekly. Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. 1903 av. cir. 6,402, 


Newspaperdom, w’kly. Recognized journal of 
newspaper pub’g and adv’g. Aver. 1903, 5,189, 


New Thought, monthly. 27 F. 22d St.. New York. 
Sydney Flower, publisher. Number of copies and 
advertising rates given each month on first page 
reading matter. Sample copy free for the aski: 
Worth examination. New THOUGHT has made 
money for all its advertisers. Discount to 
agencies, 25 per cent a, published rates. Aver- 
age for 1908, 104,9 5 i’ 


Pocket List of Railroad ilroad Officials, qly. Railr’d 
&Transp. Av. 1902, 17 z +696; av. 1903, 17,992, 


Printers’ Ink, weekly. A journal for advertis- 
ers, $5.00 per year. Est. 1888. Average for 13, 
11.001. Average for six months ending June 
30, 1904, 12,808, 

The Ladies’ World, mo.. household. Average 
net paid circulation, 1903, 480,155. 








The People’s Home Journal, 515.250 monthly, 
Good Literature, 454,888 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1903—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, Publisher. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1903, Morn., 278,+ 
607, Evening, 857.102. Sunday, Bs8, 650. 


Toilettes, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
publisher. Actual average for 1903, 61,800. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av: 
or 1903, 80,000 ; 4 years’ average, 80,186. 

Sehenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, 
Average for 1902, 9,097. Actual average for 
1903, 11,628. 

Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1903, daily 88, 107, Sunday 88,496, 


Utiea, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2,708. 


Utiea, Press, Gony. Sn A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for 1903, 14.4 


Warsaw, Western New Yorker, weekly. Aver- 
age for 1903, 8,802. In county of 32,000 with 
no daily. 


Wellaville, Reporter. Only dy. and s.-wy. in 
Co. Av. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2, 958. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Charlotte, Obuerser. North Carolina’s Sore- 
most newspaper. t. daily av. 1903. 
Sunday, 6,7 aol: Pd «=, 8,800. First three 
months 1904, 6,578. 


Elizabeth City, Tar Heel, weekly. Actual 
average 1903, 8,500. Covers ten counties. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Average 
1903,8,872. First five months 1904,10,166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Herald, dy. av. for April, 1904, 
5,862. Will guar. 6.000 for ee rakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste d& Maxwell, N.Y. Rep. 


Grand Forks, Normanden,week! he. Sor 1908 
5,451. Guar. 6.550 after August f 1904. 


Wahpeton, Gazette. Average 1903, 1,564. 
Present circulation, 1,800; sent free, 1, 3500. 
Total, 8,800, 























OHIO. 
. Beacon Journal. A 1903, 8,208. 
we res Temple Court, Av. ‘April. 1904, 9,498. 


Cincinnati, Mixer and Server, monthly. Actual 
a Bo 1902, 18,088. Actual average for 
1908, 25 jal organ Hotel and Restau- 
cont E ie nal Int. Alliance and Bartenders’ 
Int. League of America. WATCH US GROW. 


Cincinnati, Times-Star, dy. geri Med 


Star Pub. Co. Act. average for 192, 148,0 
Actual average for 1903, 145,164. 
euoveland. Plain peste. Est. 1841. Actual 


daily average 1903, 66, ; Sunday, _— 
July, 194, 81,680 ‘daily ; “Sunday. 68.150. 

Dayton, News, dy News Pub. Co. Average 
for 1903,16.407. July, 1904,18.894, THE ONE 
DAILY in a one daily city. Thorough canvas of 


atone in Dayton shows the fo ‘ol ih'ae9 
Herald, Journal, Press, - 11,851 
News over all, - - 1,578 


Laneaster. Fairfield Co. Republican. In Aug- 
ust, 02, no issue less than 1.680 for 2 years. 


London, Democrat, semi-w re « Actual average 
1902, 8.101. Average 1903, 8,809, six months 
1904, 8,5 22. 

Mansfield, Dail News. Act. aver. year end. 
June 30,04, 4,280(3). First 6 mos. ’04, 4,882(k). 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside. agricultural, 
semi-monthly. est. 1877. Actual average for 1903, 
* 5, ay the w. average for first six ‘months, 

0.87% 


Spring ase, Press-Republic. Aver. 1903,9,288. 
April, '04,10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 


Springfield, Woman’s Home Companion, 
household monthly, est. 1873. Actual av. for 1903, 
884.250. Actual average for first six months 
1903, 885,166. 

Toledo, Medical and Surgical Reporter, mo. 
Actual average 1903, 10,088. 

Washington Court House, Fayette 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903,1,775. 

Youngatown, Vindicator. D'y av.’03.11,009. 
IaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y., Hastern Reps. 

Eanesville, Times-Recorder. Aver. year end. 

» Cee (). Sworn aver. 7 mos. 1904. 
8,287 Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor = to exceed combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, 
average 1903, 28,020. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma State Capital, dy. and wy. 
Aver. for 1903, daily 20,062, weekly 25,014. 
Year ending July 1,08, dy. 19,868; wy. 28,119. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. /903 aver., 
5,816; August, ’04,8.818. E. Katz, Agent, N. ¥. 
OREGON. 
Astoria. Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 1.898. 


Portland, Fvening Telegram. dy. (ex. Sun) 
Sworn cire’n six months ending June 30, 21,148. 





Co. 


wy. Actual 


Portland, Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver 
aje for 1903, 8,946; first 7 mouths 1904,14,479. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


giptater: Times, ev’g go, Average 1903, 8,187. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’ way. FR. R. Northrup, Mer. 


Connelleville. Courier, da Tt Aver.for 19%3, 
1845, ae - 1908, 8,090, daily average 
April, 1904, 8,019. 


Erle, People. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mgr. 
Average 1903, 8,088. 


Erie, Times, daily. Average for 1908, 11,208. 
July, 1904, 14,283. Vie, Katz, toon % 3 


Philadeiphia, Camera, monthly. Frank V. 
Chambers. Average fo Sor 1903 1903, 7,120. 


Philadelphia, Press. Av. circ. over 100,000 


y. Net average for July, 1904, 110,685. 
Philadelphia. Rapdeg School bg my westly. 
The tes 02, r rates 


961. Send f 
Association, Philadelphia. 


e for 1 
‘ious Press 
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Philadelphia, Farm Journal, pmantaly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson C compeny, publishers verage 
for 1903, 544,676. nters’ Ink awarded 

the seventh Sugar Bow! to Farm Journal with this 


inscription 
se? awarded June 25th, 1902. by 
* Printers’ Ink, ‘The Lit 
choolmaster’ in the ia of 
” « Advertiatng to th Farm 
“Journal. After a canvassing 
“of — atundins over @ 





“period of half a year, , among all 

“those published in the Emit tates, has 
bt BY Arcwigernicese the one that best serves its purpose 
an ‘or the agricultu- 


Pad ‘population. and as an or tece and economi- 
**cal medium = ” communicating with them, 
“ through its a seaatishsntt columns.” 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


for the first seven months of 1904, com- 
pared with the previous year, is as 
follows: 


1903 1904 

Jan. . 129,173 159,377 copies 
Feb. . 140,056 186,890 

Mar. . 146,774 183,837 “ 
April. 146,597 182,679 “ 
May . 139,877 179,543 “ 
June. 144,610 185,319 “ 
July . 142,597 181,543 “ 


Av’ge for 7 mos. 1903, 141,383 copies. 
Av’ge for 7 mos. 1904, 179,884 copies. 


piped, 501 , 
increase + — 


The BULLETIN’s circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Daily Copies 136,178 
ACTUAL CIRCULATION FOR JULY: 


131,562 
li desaeadenenien .. Sunday no issue 


2 
3....Sunday no issue 
"Holiday no —_ 












Total for 25 days...........-.0.. 3 ane 
Daily net —- 136,178 
RCLAY H. WARBURTON, 
President. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 5, 1904. 
is best for 5 stents 





THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 
ing. It goes into the home and stays there 

















































a urg, sees od path wy. Av. 1903, 18, 
088. paid class of workmen in U.S. 


aaa aoa ing Chronicle Official county 
organ. Daily average 1903, 8, 
Scranton, Times, every evg. E. J. Lynett. Av. 

Sor 1903, 21,604. La Coste & Maxwell, N Y. 


Warren, Forenings Vannen, Swedish, mo. 
Av. 1902, 1,541. Circulates Pa., N.Y. and O. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer. Six 
months ending June 30th, » 30th, 10,745. 


Weat Chester. Local Ne ews. daily. 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,168. 


Williams«port. Grit. America’s Greatest 
wekie. Net paid average 1903, 181,868. Smith 
& Thompson, keps., New York ‘and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch, daily. Dispatch Publishing 
Co. Average for 1903, 8,108, 


RHODE JSLAND. 
Providence, Daily Journal, 


Sunday, 19,892 (OO). — Bulletin 86,8 % 
average 1903. Providence Journal Co., pubs 


W. dH. 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
1903, 4,888. Only daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, weekly. P. 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1, tho. 





Oharleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
Sor second 3 months 1904, 8,727. 

Columbia, State, daily. State Co., 
Actual aver, for 1903, daily, 6.568 ( 
pay 3 2,015: Sunday, 7.705. 
1904 ily 7,699, Sunday 8,928. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falla, Argus Leader. Tomlinson & Day, 
publishers. Actual dailyaverage for 1902, 5,819. 
Actual daily aver. for 1903, 8,882. 


TENNESSEE. 
Lewisburg, Tribune, semi-weekly. W. M. 
Carter. Actual average 1903, 1,201. 


ublishers, 
3 semd- 
First six mos. 


ay Commercial Appeals eatty. Seer, 
aa; eee dai Sunday 
38.0 0, weekly 7 B21 (964). aa “ton daily 
$4,852, Sunday i F296. weekly 82,468. 
Memphis, Morning News. Actual daily aver 
age for 193, 17,594. For six months ending 
yy 1904, 21,589. 
Nashville. Banner, anny, Aver. for year 1903- 
18,772. Six months 1904, 20.851. Only Nash 
ville daily eligible to Roll. of Honor. 


Nashville, Progressive Teacher and Southw’n 
hool Journal,mo. Average for 1903, 9,500. 


TEXAS. 
Penton. Denton Co. Record and Chronicle 
w’y. W.C. Edwards. Average for 1903, 2,689. 


El Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; April. 
1904, 4,284, ly y canvass showed Herald 
én 80 per cent El Paso homes. Only Ei 
daily paper digi to Roll of Honor. 

La Porte, Chronicle, wer,. G. E. Kepple, 
publisher. Average for 1903, Sor 1903, 1, 


Paris, Advocate, » ade ‘dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 


ual average, 1903, 
UTAH. 
Ogden, Standard. Wm. Glassman. pub. Av. 
Sor 1908, milaily 4.881, semi: weekly 8,158. 
VERMONT. 


Sere, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1903, 
2,710. Five months in 1904, 8,062. 
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Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '03, 5,566, 
9 mos, to June 1, 5,920. Only Vermont paper ez. 
amined by Association Sf American Advertisers, 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
average 1903, &,046, sworn av. April, 5,658, 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, Dispatch, dail Sworn ave! f 
1902, 5,098; 3 for 1903, "7,488 February, 8,448; 
March, 9,241. 


Richmond, News 8 Leader, every evening ex 
cept Sunday. Daily average Fel Ty 1, 1908, to 
F ry 1,1904, 27,414. The largest circula- 
tion between Washington and Atlanta. 


fang aging 


LO1bs wy, SOIR 

o WY. 
SALBTRs Sy. » 8 294; ; 
with, rep., Tribune Bldg., . ¥.& Chicago. 


WEST Veneenea. 

w beoling, News. Baty pete cirewn 9 set. 
rep lowe 4 z ciron n10,8 For 12 months up 
to Ap . Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to ane alee two Wheeling papers combined, 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse, Leader-Press, daily. Actual aver 
age 1903, 5,590. 

Milwaukee. Evening | Wisconsin, ay. live. Wis- 
consin Co. Average for 1903, 21, 981 ; December 
1903, 25,090; June, 1904, 26, 696 ( (©). 

Milwaukee, Germania-Abendpost, dy. Av. 
year end’g Feb.,’04, 28,876; av. Feb.,’04, 24, 8 he 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub, 
Av. end, June, 1904, 86,016. June, 1904, 86,870, 

Oshkosh, Northwestern. “daily. Average for 
1908, 6,488. First six months 1904, 7,228. 

Raeine, Journal, dally. Journal Printing Co, 
Average for 1903, 8,702 

Raeine, Wisconsin Agriculturist, weekly, 


Average for, 1903, $8,181. First 6 months 1904, 
86,872. dvertising $2.80 per inch. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for 1903, 5,888; 
July, 1904, 7,889. 
Victoria. Colonist, duily. Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808. 


MANITOBA. CAN. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Western{Canada’s 
German newspaper, covers the entire German 
speaking populution—its exclusive field. Aver 
age for 12 months ending June 30, 1904, 10,798. 

Winnipeg, Free prem, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 193, daily, 18,824; weekly, 18,908, 
Daily, July, 1904, 25,548. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (© @) and Evening Mail. 
Average 1908, 9,941. June, 1904,15,948. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Average ‘or 1908, 5,875. 


Toronto. Star, daily e year ending 
June 30th, 25,988; arédom menihe 1904. 80,045. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
average for 19038, 22,515. 


Montreal, La Presse. Treffle Berthiaume, pub- 
lisher. Actual average 1903, daily 72,894. 
Average April, 1904, 80.116. 

Montreal. Star, dy. & wy. Graham & Co. Av. 
for’03,dy, 55.127, wy. 12 269 (1145). Six mos. 
end. May 3/, '03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 
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(oo) GOLD MARK PAPERS@) 





(©©) Advertisers value these uo papers more for the class and oT. of their circulation than for 


the mere number of copies print 
the sign ©.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


Among the old chemists 


was symbolically represented by 


Out of a grand total of 23,965 publications listed in the 1904 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, one hundred and nine are distin = from ali the others by the so-called gold marks 


(9). the meaning of which is explained a 


e charge for advertisements entitled to De. listed under this heading is 20 cents aJine per week. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EVENING STAR (©©), Washington, D. C. 

Reaches 9(1¢ of the Washington homes, 
KENTUCKY. 

THE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©), Louisville, 
daily, Sunday and weekly. Not only has 
classand quality of circulasion, but also quantity. 
While an old and conservative newspaper it has 
never lacxed progressiveness, It was the first 

per outside of New York city to introduce the 
Nergenthaler linotype machine. It is carried 
every day of the week on a ial train of ite 
own to the heart of the wealthy “ Blue-grass 
region,” and has alarger circulation in that 
territory than any other other daily. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOOT AND SHOF RECORDER (© ©). The 
World’s Greatest Trade Journal, twenty-third 
~ of publication; —- covers the en- 

country and foreign reign par’ 

BOSTON PILOT (@6). ever every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Jas. Jeffrey Roche, editor. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (© ©). Desirable» 
because it always produces satisfactory results 
to the advertiscr. 


FOREST AND STREAM (© ©), weekly. Signifi- 
cant facts: (1) FOREST an STREAM advertisers are 
ofthe stay-in class. (2) FOREST AND STREAM ad- 
vertisers enlarge theirads. The increased space 
used by long-time clients tells the story. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (©6), “Alithe news 
that’s fit to print.” Net circulationexceeding one 
hundred thousand copies daily. 


NEW veer. as Ke ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Establish A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date = whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


OHIO. 

CEROEER ATE, By ig Great—influ- 
ential—of world oe eo Best ——— 
medium in pi prosperous Middie W est. Rates 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y. 2 ng 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (@©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation ex is 16,000, flat rate, 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


LONDON FREE PRESS (© ©), only morning, 
noon, oyeaing in Ontario. condensed me- 
dium, circulation map and rates bo application. 
FREE PRESS PRINTING CO., Ltd., London, Ont. 








mediate advantage of by 


The Halifax Herald. 


HALIFax, CANaDA, Aug. 12, 1904. 
CHARLES J. ZINGG, Publisher PrinTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


DEAR S1R:— We shall be very glad indeed to be 
represented in the page devoted to Gold Mark Papers. 
The idea is an excellent one and ought to be taken im- 


distinction of the Gold Marks. 
We enclose check for $18.72, the net price for 52 
insertions of a two line advertisement, as follows: 


every paper enjoying the 








THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and THE EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation exceeds 16,000. Flat rate. 








Yours truly, 





THE Ha.irax HERALD, 


W. DENNIs, 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 











{3 Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which ca: 
the largest number of want advertisements are closest to the 


hearts of the people. 


(@~ Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are 
charged 20 cents a line a week; $10.40 a line for a a Six words 


make a line. 


ARKANSAS, 
ae Arkansas GAZETTE, Little Rock, estab- 
shed 1819. Arkansas’ leading and most 
=a circulated newspaper. Average first six 
months — 8,581 copies. 

ETTE carries more Want ads than all 
Pe . f 4 papers combined. Rates, lc. a 

word. Minimum rate 20c. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Ts TIMEs prints more *‘Want” and otherclas- 
sified advertisements than the other five 
wspapers in los Angeles combined. it is the 

median for the exc’ e of commercial intelli- 

gence throughout the whole Southwest. 

Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION ; 
minimum charge 25 cents. Spore daily average 
for year 1903, 36.656 copies. Sundey circulation 
regularly exceeds 51,000 copies. 


COLORADO. 


rT HE Denver yy Sunday edition, Aug. 21, 1904, 
contained 3,096 want ads, + total of 75 6-10 
The Post is ‘the big W ant di 


Display type may be used if desire 


r.ME AvRORA DaILY NEWS runs twice to three 
times as many want ads as any other paper 
in Kane County, populati on 80,000. 


PEORIs (Ill.) JOURNAL reaches over 13,000 of 
the prosperous people of Conteal Illinois, 
Rate, one cent per word each issu 

INDIANA. 


HE MARION LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads. 


MXERRE HAUTE Star carries more Want ads 
than all other ‘'erre Haute dailies. 


eres STAR carries more Want ads than 
ther Indiana morning newspaper, 
with tes exception of the Indianapolis Star. 
NDIANAPOLIS Star since January first has 
more than doubled the volume of its Classi- 
fied advertising. On Sunday, April 10, the Star 
carried more than two full pages of Want Ads. 


TT" Indianapolis NEws during the first six 
months of 1904 printed 66,240 more classified 





the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
advertising in the Post is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 
CONNECTICUT. 
N ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers field of 50,000 
population; working people and skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate,cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a week. ‘“‘Agents Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a day. 
DELAWARE, 
OCAL readers use the Wilmington EVENING 


JOURNAL for Want advertising. They get 
results. Half cent a word. 


Is Delaware the ao daily pow that gre. 
antees circulation is ‘‘ Every Evening. 
carries more Cc advertising than all the 
other Wilmington papers combined. 
DISTRICT ap COLUMBIA. 
‘ae Washington, D. EVENING STAR (OO) 
carries DOUBLE the AE of Want Aps of 
any other paper in Washi on and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 
MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 
GEOKGIA. 
HE Atlanta JouURNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 
HE Augusta CHRONICLE is the want advertis- 
ing medium for the western half of South 
Carolina and the eastern half of Georgia. 
IOWA. 
HE Des Moines Carrrat guarantees the Jarg- 
est circulation in the cfty of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. It ist! 





of Iowa. te, one cent a word. By the month, 
$1 per line. It is published six evenings a week. 
the big day. 
ILLINOIS, 


pass Chicago yt Reve tothe on a “Want 
ad” directory. the year 
1903 10,781 oun oe moe ret vertising, 
ona ion 626 individual EY So 
Of the: 556 were transmitted to the DaILy 
NEws office Ly phone. No free Want ads are 
published. The AILY NEWS riggs on all 
objectionable advertisements. ly every- 

—_ faa weap En 1: language M4 around 
a AILY NEWS,” says 
the Post Office 


than all other dailies of Indian- 
apolis combined, printing a total of 137,217sep 
arate paid Want ads du ng that time. 


KENTUCKY. 

‘PY HE Owensboro DatLy INQUIRER carries more 

Want ads every week than any other Owens- 

boro newspaper carries in any month. Fighteen 
words one week, 25c 

M AINE. 
HE EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Po:tiand dailies. 


MARYLAND. 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
HE Brockton (Mass.) DaILy ENTERP! 
carries more than a solid page of Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 2c. Copy mailed free. 


HE Boston HERALD enjoyed a gain of 74% 
columns in advertisements during the 
month of July, a gain of over 25¢ in classified ad- 
vertisements alone; while no other Boston paper 
showed any gain. e HERALD’S nearest com- 
petitor, indeed, showed a loss of 1314 columns. 


HE Boston GLOBE, daily and Sunday, carries 
ved | “want” ads thanany other paper in New 
England because it brings results to the adver- 
tiser. During the first six months of 1904 the 
m GLOBE printed 213 paid “wants,” 
which was 81,004 more than appeared in any 
other Boston paper. Every “want” ad was paid 
for at the regular card rate, and there were no 
deals or discounts. 
MINNESOTA, 
Sher ST. PAUL DisPaTcu is the leading ‘““Want” 
medium in the Northwest, read and relied 
upon by everybody in its city and territory; 
more paid circulation than the other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest cost. 
Circulation 1903—53,044 ; now 57,624. 


bp that prove that The Minneapolis 
JOURNAL carries the most “Want Ads” of any 
daily newspaper in the Northwest 


Nearest Daily 
Journal. ‘Competitor. 
Year 1903 2,980 cols. 1,900 cols. 
7 months 1904, 2, 031 = 1,19 “ 
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T*3> MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the 
tt ad medium of Minn lis and has 
been for any ears. It is the Didest Minne- 


,000 

above any other Minneapolis daily. Its evening 
edition alone has a larger circulation in Minne- 
apolis than any other evening paper. It pub- 
lishes over 80 columns of Want advertisements 
every week at full price, no free ads; price covers 
both morni ng and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis, daily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of Wanted advertisements or the amount in 
Sdome. 


MISSOURI. 
T= Joplin Giose carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 1 lic. 


lh Kansas City Tames (morning), The Kansas 
STaR (evening) carry ali of Kansas 
City’s “Wants.” The Kansas C: ty SUNDAY STAR 
rints ores ae pages of paid Wants every 
Bunda: day, reason—because everybody in 
Kansas city 7. the TIMES and the STaR. 


MHE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
including Sunday), one of the recognized 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 


NEBRASKA, 
HE Lincoln DaILy Stak, the best Pl Ad” 
medium at Nebraska’s ca it 
— — 12,000 da: "Rates, 1 1 cent 
pecial Saturday rate, 15 words only, 
Betuneer 15 ame. cash. DaILV STAR, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
| hme poy DAILY JoURNAL covers population 
Largest circulation. Brings re- 
sults. aly “Want” medium. Cent a word. 


Page ENTERPRISE, ‘Burlington, 15 branch 
ffices. Best W — Central New 
Jersey—4 lines, 3 days, 35 cents 


UNIOR AMERICAN MECHANIC, Bu Burlington; 
me- 





dium in New Jersey; 25 cents line. 


NEW YORK. 
[HE Post-EXPREss is the a afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Rocheste: 


N Binghamton the aivas carries la: 
ronage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, } 


UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 

srongens Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


NGINEERING NEWS, ney York, two pages 
of Want ads weekly. The cheapest way to 
reach engineering offices; one and a half and two 
cents a word; set solid. Circular “P. R.,” and 
specimen copy free. 
HE Times-Union, of Alban Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other gee | 
matter than any other paper in ee 
guarantees a circulation greater than al ¥ 
daily papers in that city. 


PEINTERS' INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeading Wantad medium for 
= ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
3 novelties, printing, pewritten circulars, 
ber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and Ly anything which 
interests and appe sers and busi- 
ness men, Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toaline, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


OMILO. 
AYTON (C.) News always leads in Want ads. 
One cent per word per insertion. Largest 
circulation. 


T™%3 Up be 0., HERALD has the callfor classi- 
advertisements in Dayton. it’s the 
home paper and gives results, 


HE MANSFIELD NEws publishes daily more 
Want ads than any other 20,000 population 

newspa) - 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 

or less, ; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOM - 
(PHE peer. | Okla. City. 


a Rng 
more Wants than any four yok 
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OREGON. 

‘oe Portland, Oregon DAILY JOURNAL, every 
eveni ng and Sunday morning, carries more 
on Mh ads” than all the other evening papers 
n Oregon combined, including its afternoon 
Portines contempo 75 cents a line 
each insertion—seven nsertions, including the 

Sunday JOURNAL, for the or the price of five. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


HILADELPHIA, THE EVENING BULLETIN— 
Want ads in THE BULLETIN pay fora num- 
ber of reasons. First, in Philadelphia nearly 
everybody ay — BULLETIN. Second, THE 
BULLETIN has many thousands the largest 
city circulation ee any Philadelphia newspaper. 
(See Roll of Honor col.) Third, THE BULLETIN goes 
daily into more Philadel hia homes than any 
other medium. Fourth, THE BULLETIN will not 
print in its classified columns advertisements of 
a misleading or doubtful nature. those that 
carry s or coin clauses, nor those that do 
not offer legitimate employment. 


VIRGINIA, 
T= TIMES-DISPATCH carries more Want “ 
both 1 help = peeneral, | than any other 
per because it is the 
home ty of Richmond and Virginia, and 
he class that give results. Want ads, 
= 5,101; June 4,824. 


ine NEws LEADER, published every atpeoms 
except Sunday, Richmond, Va. Lar, 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver. lyear) co 
the recounincs want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts.,one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 
WISCONSIN. 
A ary GAZETTE, daily and _ weekly, 
reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol” 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—daily, 3 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big results 
from little talk. 





CANADA. 
A Pie my, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada. (Daily 80,000, Saturdays 
100,000.) Carries more want ads than any French 
newspaper in the world. 


HE DatLy TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


T= Toronto DAILY STAR is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
field. Carries more local general advertising 
than any other Toronto Se peers daily 
average circulation, May, 1 $0,670 


Tos Montreal DAILY ae aeeten: more Want 

advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILY HERALD AND 
WEEELY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


"Te Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in laand more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combin Moreover, the FREE PRESS car- 
ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any cubes aay pal 3 in the Dominion. 
Namber of paid ant published in April, 
39.984; in May, 39, 180. . 


HK Toronto EVENING TELEGRAM is the “Want 
Ad Medium,” and has a local circulation 
equal to any two other papers combined. These 
facts mean See ane — = e result—seeking ad- 
vertiser. 31,536 di for six months, 
Rates: 5c. per line aly ao.000 nes; 6c. per line for 
10,000 lines. No charge for position on ads of 
seven inches, or over, single column. 
lc. per word, each inser’ ped Agents Wanted, 
Personals, or other classified ads. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
TT! Victoria CoLontstT covers the entire prov- 
ince of British ee (branch office in 
Vancouver). More “WANT” ads appear in the 
Sunday (‘oLonisT then in any other paper west 
of Winnipeg. One cent a word each issue. Sam- 
ple copies free. 
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Indisputable Facts' 
Unbiased Canvass ¢ 


is proven to have a circulation on August 6, 1904, of 
by mail and express, or a total of 


26,480 Daily Pai 


22,000 take no other Milwaukee evening paper. | 
deliveries of the Evening Wisconsin exceed thosed 


showing hundreds of homes where this paper is taken, 
than the average homes of the city or State. 
No Milwaukee advertiser doubts these claims 


New York Office, 10 Spruce Street 
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isBrought Out by an 
ontested Territory 


Home Circulation 


pore than half of the twenty-three wards of the city the 
hy other paper—the best people live in them. 


igidvertising Representative 
Chicago Office, 445 Marquette Building 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, five dollars a year,inadvance. Ten centsa 
copy. Six dollars a hundred. Being printed from 
stereotype plates it is always ble to supply 
back numbers if wanted in lots of 500 or more. 


wan 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to thepage ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, dounle price is demanded. All 
advertisements must be ded in one week in 
advance. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid yt rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 3 

SerrCoane appearing as reading matter is in- 


se ; 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 


Cuar.es J. Z1NGG, 
Publisher, 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 31, 1904. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE CITIES 
AND STATES. 














This issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
deals with a variety of advertising 
which has never before been treat- 
ed systematically—that is, the ex- 
ploitation of States and cities. 
Known generally as “municipal ad- 
vertising,” this form of publicity 
represents a constantly increasing 
expenditure. Chambers of com- 
merce, municipal authorities and 
others interested in seeing certain 
cities grow, now realize that not 
natural advantages alone make 
growth, but also systematic activity 
in publishing those natural adyan- 
tages in the proper quarters, Man- 
ufacturers come more quickly to 
an ideal industrial center when 
they know that cheap fuel, free 
sites, low taxes and freedom from 
labor annoyances are offered. 
Farmers can be brought into the 
wheat lands of Canada’s North- 
west Territory ten times as fast 
through active newspaper advertis- 
ing of advantages and terms as 
they can by being left to learn 
about these advantages themselves. 
Some States and cities have beau- 
tiful scenery to attract tourists, 
while the climate of others is ben- 
eficial to invalids. Few localities, 


indeed, but have something to offer 
outsiders that will increase their 
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prosperity and importance, In this 
issue of Printers’ INK have been 
gathered the experiences of men 
who are making a success of muni- 
cipal advertising. 

* * * 

The things that should not be 
done in municipal or State adver- 
tising are very important. Such 
advertising is often the result of 
impulse. Some fime spring a city 
wakes up to the fact that a neigh- 
boring municipality gets a good 
many conventions or new factories. 
In the spirit of emulation a fund 
is quickly raised and a committee 
appointed to compete. Started off 
with a spurt, the campaign often 
ends with a depleted treasury in 
the fall. The entire fund may have 
been invested in an _ expensive 
souvenir book that had no real ad- 
vertising value. Or, in the rivalry 
of bidding for a large convention 
the whole fund may have been 
pledged for entertainment purposes 
—which is usualy an unsatisfac- 
tory basis upon which to secure 
any convention. If the advertising 
committee used the fund to seek 
manufacturers, it may have found 
the wrong kind—the manufacturer 
who secured a bonus for a worn- 
out plant, or who sold stock in a 
concern that was ridiculously over- 
capitalized. Just the moment. a 
municipal advertising fund is 
raised it is made an object for the 
attack of enemies. 

* ® * 

What to do is as_ thoroughly 
treated as what to avoid. Munici- 
pal advertising is confined to no 
single set of advertising mediums, 
In some cases the best results can 
only be secured through newspa- 
per publicity. In others, the maga- 
zines may be the most profitable 
medium, In still others printed 
literature or personal letters reach 
the class to be interested, while 
many auxiliaries are employed, 
such as traveling exhibits of prod- 
ucts, stereoptican lectures, press 
matter for newspapers, etc. The 
first essential to good advertising is 
to have something to offer. The 
articles in these pages show how to 
present a town’s real advantages in 
a forcetul way, in the right medi- 
um, and how to follow up inquiries 
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with information calculated to 
bring results. The theoretical has 
been wholly avoided. All sugges- 
tions come from men who have 
developed municipal campaigns 
successfully, and whose experience 
is worth many times the mere 
speculations of the theorist. It is 
hoped that this information will 
not only be adapted by business 
men and municipal authorities, but 
that newspaper men and advertis- 
ing men who live in a community 
that is capable of development 
along any of the lines indicated 
will urge upon their municipal 
authorities the necessity of sane, 
constant advertising. 
WORKING WITH THE RAILROADS. 
A very casual investigation of 
municipal and State advertising 
conditions shows that for every 
dollar spent by the communities 
themselves in promotion there are 
ten spent by the railroads. Hardly 
a railroad corporation in the Uni- 
ted States, great or small, but is 
using publicity to promote some 
particular section or class of busi- 
ness. The aggregate expenditure 
is enormous. The great West has 
been built up largely through the 
advertising of the railroads, and to 
their efforts is due the constantly 
increasing mass of tourist and 
summer travel. Every line of this 
publicity has direct bearing on the 
growth of factories, the settlement 
of farm lands, the transactions in 
real estate and the prosperity of 
the country. 
* * 
The Burlington to-day is en- 
gaged in settling the recently open- 
ed grazing lands of Nebraska. The 
Great Northern is promoting the 
Minnesota lands and, with other 
lines, sending settlers to the great 
Northwest. The Rock Island has 
taken all the country southwest of 
Chicago to be its province, and is 
handling the immigration question 
on thoroughly modern lines, Every 
road running west from Chicago is 
promoting California and Colora- 
do. In the East, railroad promo- 
tion takes an industrial turn, fac- 
tories being located in territory 
favorable to their needs for raw 
materials and shipping facilities, 
new summer and winter resorts 
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opened, new residence districts 
populated. In the neighborhood 
of the great Eastern cities the 
railroads are devoting actfve work 
to the settlement of suburbs. In 
comparison with the advertising 
done by transportation companies 
the sporadic campaigns inaugurat- 
ed by States and cities on their 
own behalf are insignificant. 
* * * 


There is an awakening among 
boards of trade and municipal of- 
ficials, however, and it is safe to 
predict that in ten years the vol- 
ume of advertising done by them 
will have been increased by them 
manyfold. Every effort along this 
line by a city or State should be 
begun with the co-operation of its 
railroads. In attracting conven- 
tions, tourists, factories, settlers or 
any class of people or business that 
are to benefit the community, the 
question of passenger or shipping 
rates immediately arises. These 
are arranged amicably in the ma- 
jority of cases. After they have 
been settled the community that 
proposes advertising can get much 
valuable help by adopting the rail- 
roads’ knowledge of advertising 
methods. In most instances the 
information at the disposal of rail- 
road officials is large, having been 
obtained from costly campaigns in 
mediums that are at once power- 
ful and difficult to handle effective- 
ly without experience—the news- 
papers and magazines. Transpor- 
tation companies have employed 
these mediums so effectively in 
the past five years that their ad- 
vertising has become a cash prop- 
osition instead of one where space 
could be paid for with passes. The 
quantity of railroad advertising 
appearing in daily papers particu- 
larly has increased fully tenfold 
since 1895. It is all based on re- 
sults, and every line tends directly 
or indirectly to the upbuilding of 
the communities lying along the 
railroads’ right of way. 

* * * 

The railroads know methods. 
Even the comrhunity that cannot 
afford to advertise, or will not af- 
ford it, can profit by their expendi- 
tures. For the community is the 
railroad’s follow-up system, mak- 
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ing or marring the profitable re- 
sults of its advertising. Only one 
town or city in fifty works hand- 
in-glove with the industrial or pas- 
senger department of the road that 
serves it. The other forty-nine 
are in a state of lethargic indiffer- 
ence, and efforts on their behalf 
are carried out in spite of them- 
selves. So simple a piece of ad- 
vertising apparatus as a properly 
equipped correspondence and infor- 
mation bureau to take care of in- 
quiries sent by railroads will en- 
able a community to share in the 
results from the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars they are 
spending annually in advertising 
space. 





The fact that municipal adver- 
tising work has not been developed 
to the extent of other lines is due 
largely to the fact that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. Individuals, firms, and 
corporations are busy promoting 
their separate interests. As a gen- 
eral rule whatever of publicity of 
this kind has been undertaken, has 
been delegated to theorists, ideal- 
ists, and dreamers—people unable 
to grasp the situation from an ad- 
vertising and business standpoint, 
or persons whose only notion of 
prosperity is associated with some 
form of boom. Neither of these 
two kinds of persons can produce 
adequate municipal advertising. 

* * * 

The underlying principles to be 
followed in municipal advertising 
are not materially different from 
other lines of work. The first 
problem should be, what are the 
advantages offered. The second, 
to what class will these advantages 
appeal? A city or district has a 
character. If it is worthy of ad- 
vertising effort it must have some 
especial advantage. Among the 
more common advantages are cli- 
mate, improvements, shipping fa- 
cilities, and the present character 
of its inhabitants. These and 
many other conditions are fit sub- 
jects for advertising. The ordin- 
ary newspaper “write-up” or the 
ordinary illustrated booklet telling 
of the great smartness of some of 
the town’s “leading citizens” is 
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quite inefficient. The average 
newspaper writer cannot grasp the 
situation. His work has been con- 
fined to getting news, and news, 
as it is commonly produced, is not 
the kind of matter which produces 
the prs satisfactory advertising. 
The element of selfishness in hu- 
man nature must be taken into the 
account in municipal advertising. 
Few people select a factory site 
from the statements chronicled by 
news vendors. The advertising 
must be explicit, direct. It must 
be devised with a full understand- 
ing of conditions. The person 
charged with this responsibility 
must have the ability not only to 
write, but to find out what the 
conditions are. 
* * * 

Newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising are good to stir up inquiry, 
but there must be an adequate fol- 
low-up system. Someone with an 
accurate knowledge of business 
conditions who is able to explain 
in detail the advantages offered. 
This explanation must not be gen- 
eral in character, it must be spe- 
cific. It is’ for this reason that 
the ordinary writer comes far 
short of the mark. 

Boards of Trade and similar or- 
ganizations are disposed to dele- 
gate this work to someone able to 
dash off a lot of gushy matter. The 
prospective investor pays little at- 
tention to generalities, but if he 
has the facts presented in a logical, 
sensible way, he will read them 
and it will interest him. 

* * * 

The average business organiza- 
tion composed of thorough busi- 
ness men as individuals, are often 
quite unbusiness-like in their organ- 
ization methods, simply indicating 
that self-interest claims their best 
thought. In a country like ours, 
there are immense possibilities for 
profitable municipal advertising. 
But like any other line of publicity 
there must be somethins worthy 
of the effort. The municipality 
must have something other than 
the mere desire to attract outside 
capital, residents or visitors. If it 
has an excuse for rising in its place 
and calling attention to itself na- 
tionally, some intrinsic value or 











advantage, then it can make splen- 
did use of publicity. The work 
should be delegated to an experi- 
enced advertising man, not a the- 
orist, not an idealist, but one who 
has observed the development of 
many municipalities, a man with 
an analytical mind, one who can 

write letters which shall be of a 
standard equally high in business 
character to that of the recipient. 

The promoters of this kind of 
advertisnig must be public-spirited 
people. It must engage the atten- 
tion of those who are willing to 
spend money to develop their com- 
munity even though the particular 
development does not benefit them 
personally. A committee should 
be charged with the executive re- 
sponsibility of the work, and this 
committee should employ a capable 
man to conduct the campaign. An 
annual appropriation should be 
made and the work maintained 
throughout the year as but little 
can be accomplished by haphazard 
effort. 

* * * 


Before any results follow, the 
prospective investor will come to 
town and look over the situation 
personally. Right here is the cru- 
cial test. If he is met with a 
band at the depot, dined at the 
principal hotel, driven about the 
city in carriages, feted at clubs, and 
otherwise made to feel at home, 
you have appealed to the social, 
and possibly the poetic side of his 
nature, but if he is a wise business 
man (and you don’t want to at- 
tract any other kind), his time is 
valuable. Let him meet the Mayor, 
and the Honorable Judge Spoop- 
endyke, and Representative Blund- 
erbuss, if necessary, but be sure 
and have some fellow in the crowd 
who can take him quietly to one 
side and point out the volume and 
fall of the water power, lay out a 
map before him an explain the 
shipping facilities and connections, 
show him some vacant land avail- 
able for a factory site, and how 
easily a spur can be run into the 
factory. 

* oa 4 

Don’t mix the man up with a 
banquet, but get him out in some 
social gathering in the evening in 
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an informal way, where he can get 
a glimpse of the social side of 
your town. If the man is good 
for anything at all he will think 
about his family’s interests, and 
while he may not select your town 
because you are real social people, 
still it will influence him. He 
can’t get any such idea of your 
sociability at a banquet. Such per- 
functory affairs are sort of dress 
parades to show good clothes and 
give a chance to some local speaker 
to crack some new jokes and dis- 
play his wonderful knowledge of 
history, finance, politics, religion, 
and the Lord knows what not— 
all of which are not at all inter- 
esting to our prospective manufac- 
turer. Take care of both the hu- 
man side, the social side and the 
practical side of this prospective 
customer and you will get him to 
locate with you—he will build his 
shops in your midst and thereby 
benefit the entire community. But 
do this work in a skilful manner, 
not in the bungling haphazard way 
most frequently adopted. Make 
him think that you want him and 
that he wants you. Get him into 
the notion that he is going to 
have the hearty co-operation and 
support of good citizens. That 
the town will take an interest in 
his affairs and help in every legi- 
timate way to promote his welfare. 
These facts will make more im- 
pression on him than the free gift 
of a factory site or any other of 
the catch-penny schemes which 
have hitherto been presented for 
his acceptance. 

He is just a human man. He 
wants to make money, live in a 
good community, surrounded by 
cheerful optimistic people, and it 
is your business as a Board of 
Trade to set these’facts before him 
in the best possible light. 


Mr. A. A. RUSSELL is no longer 
in the employ of the George 
Ethridge Company. 





Mr. H. J. Garrison, formerly of 
Joliet, Ill, recently accepted 
through Hapgoods the position of 
advertising manager for the Har- 
gadine-McKittrick Dry Goods Co., 
of St. Louis. 








CHICAGO is a smoky city, owing 
to the large consumption of soft 
coal by factories. On the chimney 
of Munger’s Laundry, which is 
visible from Illinois Central sub- 
urban trains, appears the sign, 
“Watch this stack—no smoke 
here!” 





THE control of advertising in the 
street cars of Toronto, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Ottawa and other Can- 
adian cities has been acquired by 
the Canadian Street Car Adver- 
tising Company, with offices in the 
Temple Building, Toronto. The 
general manager of the company is 
W. J. Carrique. 


THE trouble with the smaller 
cities is that their people are not 
united for the common good. There 
are always two factions and not 
infrequently three, each of which 
opposes on principle what the 
other favors. Business men in the 
same line of trade are in hot ri- 
valry and regard each the other 
as a common enemy. Every com- 
munity should know that capital 
brought to it from the outside is a 
contribution to all the people of 
the municipality. Some may get 
more benefit than others, but its 
helpful influences reach all, Muni- 
cipal advertising should be resort- 
ed to, in order to teach the people 
of the community this lesson as 
well as to attract to it capital which 
is seeking investment. 


MUNICIPAL advertising, in order 
to be effective, must be prepared 
carefully and good judgment must 
be shown in the selection of news- 
papers in which to advertise. The 
population and increase in same; 
the amount of trade; school ad- 
vantages ; number of churches and 
the various sects; the adjacent 
farming conditions; municipal im- 
provements—water, gas sewerage, 
condition of streets, mortality sta- 
tistics; the city debt; number and 
capital of banks; street car lines; 
municipal debts, etc., all should be 
set forth without exaggeration. 
. Nothing should be omitted that 
would reflect credit upon the mu- 
nicipality, or that would be cal- 
culated to attract or convince the 
man of capital. 
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THE publisher of the Daily Rac- 
ing Form, Chicago, calls attention 
to a mis-statement in the Little 
Schoolmaster’s recent investigation 
ot daily papers in that city. The 
reporter understood that Daily 
Racing Form had printed only one 
general advertisement in several 
years, whereas that paper regular- 
ly prints general advertising. What 
the publisher really said was that 
he had employed but one solicitor 
for general business. 


MUNICIPAL advertising while 
somewhat new is by no means ex- 
perimental or uncertain. ‘Lacoma, 
Washington, was one of the first 
cities of the country to engage in it. 
This city sent the eccentric George 
Francis Train on a tour around the 
world, and, later, had representa- 
tives at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
all for the purpose of advertising 
its advantages, and these methods 
of advertising proved most profit- 
able. Since that time any number 
of cities, through their boards of 
aldermen, have appropriated sums, 
in many instances very generous 
sums, for advertising purposes. 
Notable among these are Atlanta, 
Memphis, Philadelphia, Minneap- 
olis, Omaha, Denver, etc. 

THE big searchlight of the 
Woman’s Magazine, blazing like 
the noonday sun and visible a hun- 
dred miles away, continues to be 
one of the features of the World’s 
Fair. Arrangements were recent- 
ly made to have the light thrown 
on the arena of the Boer War. A 
man on horseback announced to 
the audience that the Woman’s 
Magazine light would be thrown 
onto the arena, and the signal was 
given by telephone. Less than a 
minute after the searchlight had 
burst on the fighting Boers and 
Britons a frantic message came to 
the operator, “Turn it off, for heav- 
en’s sake, the people can’t see the 
performance!” The light is em- 
ployed with spectacular effects 
during fireworks displays in the 
immense stadium on the World’s 
Fair grounds. After the pyrotech- 
nics are over it is thrown on the 
masses of smoke rising heaven- 
ward, making a spectacle that is at 
once weird and beautiful. 
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“Wuo uses the medium r 2 
often as fruitful a query as “Where 


does it go?” 


A NOVEL advertisement sent out 
by the Matthews-Northrup Press, 
Buffalo, contains an idea that 
might very readily be embodied in 
municipal advertising. On a large 
map is shown the great territory 
lying within a night’s ride of Buf- 
falo, embracing Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Washington and Montreal. The 
first eight cities of the United 
States and eighteen out of the 
twenty-four that have more than 
150,000 population can be reached 
from Buffalo without the loss of a 
day. Time tables of every road 
entering Buffalo are given, and the 
point made is that printing mailed 
to the Matthews-Northrup Press 
will be in Buffalo “in the morn- 
ing.” The same method and argu- 
ment, of course, would apply to 
the city situated so as to supply the 
needs of a large number of re- 
tailers. Such a folder mailed to 
merchants in outlying towns would 
unquestionably be productive of 
business, 





Att the territory within fifty 
miles of an urban center may now 
be called suburban. The inhabi- 
tants of this area may all be 
patrons of the dealers in the cen- 
tral town. The country store suf- 
fers accordingly in competition 
with the great department store of 
the town. The whole country is 
becoming urban in character. The 
simple and unsophisticated “hay- 
seed” is passing away. The in- 
fluence of the town, social and po- 
litical, is extending. The daily pa- 
per of the metropolitan center is 
as regular a visitor to the country 
home as to the nearest resident of 
the town. The weekly country 
paper, once so important as a po- 
litical power, is declining into in- 
significance. The tone of the town 
is becoming the tone of the coun- 
try. Meantime the telephone and 
the rural mail delivery are work- 
ing to the same ends. Rusticity is 
passing away and the whole people 
are becoming urban—New York 
Sun, Editorial, Aug, 23. 
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THE Baltimore Herald is to have 
an evening edition, the publisher 
admitting that a large proportion 
of the advertising public favors the 
evening paper. The Evening Her- 
ald will appear before September 
1. Frank F. Peard, for several 
years general manager of the Her- 
ald, has been made publisher, suc- 
ceeding Wesley M. Oler. Paul 
Block, New York and Chicago, is 
the Herald’s special agent in the 
foreign advertising field. 


WitTHovuT derogating from the 
merits of other forms of advertis- 
ing Printers’ INK believes that 
the most effective municipal adver- 
tising is through the medium of 
daily newspapers. In the cities 
the local dailies are read by all 
people who have accumulated 
money. In the cities is to be found 
most money-seeking investment. 
Cities show more and greater ac- 
cumulations of wealth, and city 
people are bolder and more ven- 
turesome in making investments 
than are the inhabitants of the 
rural places. 


M. Lee Starke has made quite 
a number of important changes in 
his organization to become effec- 
tive September 1st. Mr. W. Y. 
Perry will continue as manager of 
the western department, with head- 
quarters at the Tribune Building, 
Chicago, and will handle all terri- 
tory in the United States and Can- 
ada west of Pittsburg, Buffalo and 
Toronto. Mr. A. E. Chamberlain 
will have entire charge of the east- 
ern department, with headquarters 
at Tribune Building, New York, 
and will cover all territory east of 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Toronto. 
Mr. Lawrence J. Delaney has been 
made secretary and office manager. 
Mr. Starke will remain manag- 
er of the general advertising de- 
partments of the Washington Star, 
the Baltimore News, the Indianap- 
olis News, and the Minneapolis 
Journai, and manager of the Uni- 
ted States department of the Mon- 
treal Star. With substantial ad- 
ditions to the force in New York 
and Chicago this gives Mr. Starke 
one of the most complete organiza- 
tions in the newspaper special 
agency business. 





“Tue hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that spends the wage.” 


Twenty per cent of those who 
see the ad will read it thoroughly. 
The rest will skim the headlines 
and look at the illustration. It’s 
good policy to arrange matter so 
that both classes will absorb a 
complete story. Put the biggest 
facts in the catch line and give 
details in small type. 





OnE of the most valuable trade- 
marks jin the world belongs to the 
British government—the “hall- 
mark” which is officially stamped 
on all sterling silver articles made 
in Great Britain, and which guar- 
antees their purity. The value of 
this mark is so great that American 
manufacturers have madea practice 
of sending their wares to England 
to be stamped, with a view of lead- 
ing their customers at home to be- 
lieve the articles were of English 
manufacture. Such goods come 
back into this country duty free. 
The English government now re- 
fuses, under a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, to sanction this sharp prac- 
tice, and as the hallmark will be 
placed on no more American wares 
the act virtually prohibits the sale 
of our silver in Great Britain, for 
all articles’sold there must bear the 
hall-mark. 








It is a commendable ambition 
in any municipality to seek to grow 
in population and in wealth. There 
are millions of money seeking in- 
vestment that will prove profitable. 
Distance no longer counts in the 
quest. An Atlantic coast man is 
not afraid to put money in a Pa- 
cific coast city, if it can be shown 
to him that it will,pay. It is with- 
in the province and the power of 


any municipality to attract outside, 


capital by judicious advertising. 
Men who have property in any 
municipality will see that property 
increases in value with the in- 
creased growth of the city. Op- 
portunities for making money and 
more money increase with the in- 
crease of the city in population and 
wealth. But it is only through ad- 
vertising that the advantages of 
any given community may be made 
known to outside investors, 
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Tue Toronto Globe recently cel- 
ebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
with a special issue devoted to 
the industries and progress of Can. 
ada. The first number of this 
staunch old daily appeared March 
5, 1844. It was founded by the 
late Hon. George Brown. The 
hand-press on which the Globe was 
first printed had a capacity of sixty 
eight-page papers an hour. Its 
present circulation is in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000 copies daily, the 
last issue of the American News- 
paper Directory giving a figure rat- 
ing of 46,997 for 1903. 


SOME progress has been made 
toward securing a reduction of 
postage on foreign letters, Post- 
master-General Payne says. In- 
stead of the present rate of five 
cents per half ounce on letters and 
two cents for postals it is hoped 
that domestic rates of postage can 
be applied to letters passing be- 
tween the United States and 
Europe. Under such an arrange- 
ment letters could be mailed abroad 
with a two-cent stamp. The ar- 
rangement depends on the success 
of the Postoffice Department in 
making treaties with other coun- 
tries. 





THOSE newspaper men or the ad- 
vertisers who think the Canton, 
Ohio, Repository got a valuable 
advertisement in the announcement 
that appeared in Printers’ INK of 
August 24th, page 39. and wonder 
how much such an advertisement 
cost the Repository, will be in- 
terested to know that it did not 
cost a cent; and that any other 
newspaper can have just as good 
an advertisement, in the American 
Newspaper Directory, without 
costing a penny, provided in the 
first place its publisher knows how 
many copies he prints, next that 
he is willing other people should 
know how many copies he prints 
and finally that he takes pains to 
let the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory know how 
many copies he prints. That is 
what the Repository has done. A 
great many other papers do the 
same thing, but not many have 
done it for so long a time or with 
so much regularity, 

















Every summer W. T. Cresmer, 
advertising manager of the Even- 
ing Democrat, Fresno, Cal., makes 
an Eastern trip for that paper, cov- 
ering about 12,000 miles of terri- 
tory, and by this activity he has 
built up a splendid foreign adver- 
tising patronage for the Democrat. 
A novel mailing card in colors is 
sent out ahead to announce that 
Mr. Cresmer is coming with raisins 
from the San Joaquin Valley and 
reasons why advertisers should 
cover this rich district. 





MUNICIPAL advertising has 
reached an excellent state of de- 
velopment in England. The town 
of Blackpool, in Lancashire, and 
the Isle of Man, each have an ad- 
vertising manager whose sole duty 
is to exploit these sections, says 
the Advertisers’ Review, London, 
Scarborough and Ramsgate, sea- 
side resorts, advertise widely; 
Worthing, another resort uses il- 
lustrated postal cards and adhesive 
stamps containing views of the 
town, which are pasted on parcels 
and letters; and Eastbourne, 
Brighton, Swansea and _ other 
places are about to go into the 
business on a large scale. In some 
cases the advertising fund comes 
out of public taxes, while in others 
it is raised by subscription. 





For the alert man whose busi- 
ness it is to look after the advertis- 
ing department of any large firm, 
no matter the business, there is no 
more suggestive and stimulating 
little periodical than PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Here is to be found the sub- 
ject of advertising in all its dif- 
ferent phases, whether it be whole- 
sale or retail advertising. It gives 
ideas on that subject—which is of 
vital interest to every business man 
—on the ideal way, the common- 
sense way and the commercial way 
to advertise. Attract, persuade, 
and capture, might be the watch- 
words for the advertiser, so true is 
it that in those words lies the 
secret of successful advertising. To 
keep in touch with the news trade 
this convenient little weekly is one 
of the essentials —The Bookseller, 
Newsdealer and Stationer, New 
York, 
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Tue August number of Modern 
Sanitation, the little monthly mag- 
azine of the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, is a World’s 
Fair issue, devoted chiefly to the 
exhibits of Standard goods at St. 
Louis. 





Every community has its obscure 
products and advantages which, if 
properly presented to the public, 
would make it famous and increase 
its prosperity. Much as Califor- 
nia has been advertised by the 
railroads and her own efforts, her 
products still furnish absolutely 
fresh material. H. P. Stabler, 
president of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Men’s Association, enum- 
erates some of these products in 
Pacific Coast Advertising: “On the 
Coast a roofing slate is found of 
superior quality,” he says; “a 
cement is now being manufactured 
rivaling the imported; the true 
Smyrna fig of commerce is grown 
to perfection; butter tests have 
shown higher percentages than the 
most highly developed dairy dis- 
tricts in the Eastern States; the 
possibilities for the manufacture 
of extracts and perfumes are un- 
excelled, even in France; the grow- 
ing of garden seeds for the eastern 
trade is already a large industry, 
with a prospect of becoming a 
leading one; some varieties of 
garden seéds now imported from 
Europe can be grown here and no- 
where else in the United States; 
superior glass sand, pottery clay 
and building stone, exist in un- 
limited quantities ; the Agricultural 
Department has recently establish- 
ed a plant introduction garden on 
the Pacific Coast for the purpose 
of testing fruits, cereals and shrubs 
from all over the world. With the 
co-operation of the advertising 
man these industries will become 
of immense value, capital will be 
induced to come and develop these 
and many other possibilities which 
abound on the western slope. Sure- 
ly the Pacific Coast is the land of 
opportunity for the advertising 
man. With original and progres- 
sive methods he will be able to 
transform this immense territory 
into the most prosperous region in 
the world.” 
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THE report of a Chicago court 
on the affairs of the Snyder & 
Johnson agency, which recently 
failed in that city. shows chattel 
property amounting to $269, good 
accounts $503, doubtful accounts 
$281 and bad accounts $15,000. 
Few of the outstanding accounts 
have been collected, and it is said 
the total assets will not amount to 
$1,000. The liabilities are more 
than $32,000. 


In the August issue of a number 
of magazines there appeared a full- 
page announcement of a list called 
“The Big 8.” The magazines in- 
cluded in this list are: The Cen- 
tury, Harper’s, Scribner's, Review 
of Reviews, Munsey’s, McClure’s, 
Cosmopolitan and Leslie’s. Five 
years ago, just before John 
Wanamaker founded Everybody's 
Magazine, “an observant and suc- 
cessful advertiser’ termed the 
eight magazines mentioned above 
“The Big 8.” Ever since that time 
and even to-day, although things 
have changed, the same magazines 
are advertised by one of the 
little fellows as “The Big 8.” Fif- 
teen months ago, when Every- 
body’s was turned over to 
us, it had 150,000 circulation, and 
was an exceedingly good magazine, 
as magazines go. In the year fol- 
lowing, under our ownership, its 
circulation increased to 250,000 
copies, and of this September num- 
ber, at the very threshold of our 
second year, the edition is 425,000 
copies. This makes Everybody’s 
second in circulation at the present 
time; as, to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief, no general maga- 
zine, except Munsey’s, is printing 
such an immense edition. Five of 
the above magazines have 128 
pages of literary contents every 
month, while Everybody’s has 144. 
Five of them do not use such 
good paper. Six of the above 
magazines insert more or less ob- 
jectionable advertising, such as 
whiskey, beer, patent medicines, 
etc., which Everybody’s declines to 
carry. As to the quality of con- 
tents, our readers must do the com- 
paring. Pray what makes a big 
magazine ?—Everybody’s Magazine 
for September. 


Two toilet articles made by 
Richard Hudnut, the New York 
perfumer, are advertised in an ele- 
gant way. These are a perfume 
and a sachet powder named after 
the methods of Madame Du Barry, 
the eighteenth century beauty. <A 
dainty little book arranged and 
printed by the Cheltenham Press, 
New York, contains the story of 
her life. ©Madame’s apartments 
and life at Versailles, her home at 
Luciennes, her jewels and dress 
and her toilet artifices, are treated 
in short chapters, and the whole 
volume, bound in the Du Barry 
pink paper that is used on the car- 
tons in which the advertised ar- 
ticles are packed, makes a little 
work that women will prize, for it 
enables every woman to be her 
own Du Barry. 





THE wheat lands of Manitoba 
are so well advertised that thous- 
ands of American farmers are 
flocking across the border and tak- 
ing a free farm in Canada. News- 
paper advertising has played an 
important part in the campaign. 
The Western Canada Information 
Bureau, at Winnipeg, has fre- 
quently inserted full page adver- 
tisements in daily papers as far 
east as Chicago. One effective ad 
was a border made up of wheat 
plants, with three large panels con- 
taining information about Mani- 
toba. Erroneous impressions re- 
garding the climate of Manitoba 
were corrected, and stress laid on 
the absence of wheat rust and in- 
sect foes. This new wheat coun- 
try has produced 25 bushels of 
grain to the acre, as against Kan- 
sas’ 18, Minnesota’s 12 and Ne- 
braska’s 17. For ten years Manito- 
ba has had an average of 21 bush- 
els per acre, as against Minnesota’s 
14 bushels, Last year 11,000 
Americans took free homes in 
Western Canada, and nearly 50,000 
entered the territory. In 1897 only 
712 Americans came into the coun- 
try, but in the past seven years 
more than 130,000 have entered. 
The information bureau at Winne- 
peg has nothing to sell, but simply 
supplies information, and its_pur- 
pose is to populate Western Cana- 
da by telling the truth about it. 

















Wuen in doubt follow the 
“wants.” You can’t go wrong if 
you put your advertisement in the 
newspaper which carries the 
“wants” of the city in which it is 
printed.—Kansas City Star. 


TROUBLE IN THE SPHINX 
CLUB. 


The excellent treasurer of the 
New York Sphinx Club sends out 
an appeal to the members for an 
expression of opinion upon a mat- 
ter of prime importance. He states 
the case tersely, as follows: 

AUG. 17, 1904. 

My Dear Sir—It is my earnest desire to 
serve the members of the Sphinx Club with 
whatever they prefer to drink at our dinners, 
so far as it is possible to do so. 

Owing, however, to the steady growth of 
the organization and the consequent multi- 
plicity of tastes, it becomes a most difficult 
and unsatisfactory task to provide half a 
dozen different kinds of champagne, four or 
five kinds of liquor, and all the known vari- 
eties of spring and mineral water, besides 
keeping conversant with each individual’s 
special requirements, at every dinner and 
keeping tab on the charges. 

For this reason I ask as a favor that you 
will write me at once (on the inclosed card) 
the names of two brands of wine, either of 
which will be satisfactory to you if served 
at these dinners. 

Or, if you prefer any other beverage I 
want to Soouk what it is, that I may be able 
to cater as closely to the tastes of every 
member as I reasunably can. 

As soon as I determine the preferences of 
a majority I will be guided accordingly, and 
any two brands of wine found to be the most 
popular will be served in alternation ~ one at 
one dinner, the other at the next, and so on. 

I have always understood White Seal to be 
the first choice of nearly all our members. 
There is certainly no purer or better wine 
imported—hence I have served it almost ex- 
clusively. 

I ask for an IMMEDIATE response. Inclose 
card, with name of brand preferred, and your 
signature, in the stamped envelope herewith, 


niamaie truly W. Ha .rock, 

The elders who presided over 
the spiritual affairs of a certain 
colored church were at one time 
driven to straits such as now em- 
barrass Brother Hallock. After 
full discussion the chairman of the 
board was waited on by a com- 
mittee who set forth that after a 
thorough canvass the decision was 
arrived at that the majority of the 
congregation, especially of the 
sisters, were strongly in favor of 
gin. And yet the board of elders 
failed to accede to the reasonable 
wish expressed. Possibly Brother 
Hallock may be no less stiff-necked 
and prejudiced. 
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THE combination summer resort 
ad grows steadily in favor. In 
some cases large space in Sunday 
or daily papers is taken by a group 
of hotels in a town, each paying its 
share of the cost. Ocean wity, N. 
J., has a still better plan. In the 
ad reproduced herewith the Board 
of Trade of that resort pays for the 
space in the introduction, while 
local hotels are permitted to ad- 
vertise below, each paying for as 
much space as it wishes to occupy. 
This ad occupied two columns in 


THE PEERLESS 
THB PEERLESS 


SUMMER RESORT 
SUMMER RESORT 


OCEAN CITY 
OCEAN CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY 


A ate! city in close protimity with every polut of Interest 00 the eoasty 
with every restriction necessary, yet all the freedom conducive to tbe safeguards 
ing of @ law-abiding, rest-loving and pleasvre-seeking prople. 

A attict temperance town, probibiting the sole of liquor by deed. 

Perfect sewerage egetem. Artesian’ well water, electric lights, wide, hand 
ede ‘wvennes and boulevards, Gag nidewalks, electric railway. 

wo plere, with amosements. 

Fisbing. gunning, sailing. Steambost-tousections with Lovgport eed AU’ 
Cie City every Steere minutes, 

‘Weekly races under the auaplers of the Ocean City Yacht Club. 

Crurches of every Gepomination. Apgual camp-meeting of Methodist Pplason 
0! Chureb held to Aaguét. 

First-class botele; moderate rates. Two hundred and Of cottages tg 
©150.00 per seanon op. 

‘Pest express trains, parlor care attached, either Penssyivania or Philpded 
odie and Reading Raliroada through to Ocean City without change. 





ores 
tree 





HOTEL SWARTHMORE - Boxcar; |PAIRVIEW So tt, Sct"zadrs 

eran Cae. Conlse of bil etirections Artesion| tonvesivare 

: Ses arm oe rt x 8 Ae senaiese aunty 
—_ "Chana. | IMPERIAL “= 86a, Beeetany tate, 

LAPAYETTE & Boshi .2%ieh’s ot eee par * SE ule 


ST. CHARLES 2, 04, Ovves, gre, uit Seed ter may beeetites tow let of forniang 
[ae aes — a 








the classified pages of the Phila- 
delphia Record. Ocean City is ad- 
vertised in the newspapers of New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, and in Pittsburg, 
Harrisburg, Allentown and other 
places in Pennsylvania, The meth- 
od was adopted last year, and 
proved so productive that a much 
larger appropriation will be spent 
in the coming summer. 


One of the chief advertising me- 
diums at the disposal of the mu- 
nicipal advertising organization is 
the home newspaper, provided it 
be properly used. The Commer- 


cial Club of Portland, Oregon, re- 
centy mailed several thousand cop- 
ies of the Oregonian, that city, con- 
taining a full-page description of 
the club, two pages regarding the 
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Clark and Lewis Fair and a great 
deal of matter about the State’s 
trade and industries. These cop- 
ies were not scattered indiscrimi- 
nately, but sent to men whose at- 
tention was worth having, such as 
proprietors of prominent hotels in 
every part of the United States, 
secretaries of boards of trade and 
commercial clubs, heads of large 
corporations, etc. The response 
was immediate and large, showing 
that a definite impression had been 
made for the exposition and the 
city. “Organizations having for 
their purpose the upbuilding of a 
community have been slow to 
adopt the home newspaper as their 
chief source of advertising,” says 
the Oregonian, “and have printed 
all kinds of circulars, booklets, 
pamphlets, annual reports and sim- 
ilar literature, in some cases issu- 
ing very expensive illustrated 
books, the great cost of which ne- 
cessarily made their circulation 
limited, and for that reason of no 
great value. Nothing that is put 
forth in the hundreds of rational 
and approved ways of exploiting 
a city, a district or a State, is mis- 
applied. All matter in print or 
picture, free from exaggeration, is 
more or less effective, but why is it 
that an informative article pub- 
lished by a representative paper in 
any community impresses itself 
upon the mind of the far-away 
reader? What is it that carries in 
cold, black type between the col- 
umn rules of a newspaper of 
established reputation a certain un- 
questionableness that is seldom as- 
sociated with like matter published 
anonymously or by trade organiza- 
tions whose motives are not less 
selfish than the newspaper’s? Each 
works for the upbuilding of its 
community; the one especially, the 
other incidentally, yet the continu- 
ous effort of the commercial body 
achieves no big results except in 
conjunction with the press.” 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS. 
WELtsTon, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you give me the addresses of a num- 
ber of syndicates that supply newspapers 
with illustrations of current events ? 

The courtesy will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours verv truly, 
Tue WeLisTon TELEGRAM, 
J. E. Sylvester, Jr., Manager. 
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Quatity is the modern policy in 
retailing and business generally, 
Don’t make the mistake, though, of 
thinking that it means nothing 
more than fancy prices. 





THE following folder, issued by 
the Oregon Development League 
prior to the meeting in Portland at 
which an organization was perfect- 
ed, indicates a comprehensive 
method of “getting together” on 
the work of advertising a State. 
The same plan with modifications, 
would apply to a city: 

‘ Every editor in Oregon is a delegate at 
arge. 

he Governor, United States Senators 
and Congressmen are also delegates at large 
and are expected to be present. 

The Mayor of,each and every city and 
town in the State, as well as the County 
Judge of each and every county, is urged to 
name ten delegates, 

The president or executive officer of every 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, horti- 
cultural, live stock, dairy, metgeten, mining 
or other similar organization having for its 
purpose the a of any industry, is 
——e to name ten delegates, and to add him- 
self and secretary to the delegation, as active 
workers are especially desired. 

In order to secure the best results, every 
element of boom should be eliminated. Ex- 
act reports as to what individual growers 
have accomplished are what is desired, Plain 
and direct statements are wanted, givin 
actual results as to circulation, anon an 
marketing of all agricultural products, fruit 
and live stock, accompanied by the name of 
the grower and location of the land—general- 
ities no matter how delightfully put are of 
little value. 

The oot railroad systems traversing 
Oregon have several thousand men actively 
engaged in securing immigration, and these 
same railroads have industrial departments 
which will co-operate with cities and towns 
on their lines in the location of manufactur- 
ing enterprises, and they want to know just 
exaetly what has been accomplished, and re- 
ports will be asked for from all of the in- 
terests represented through delegations and 
no feature of the programme will be more ad- 
vantageous and interesting than this. 

If you haven’t a business organization in 
your community, or some other os through 
which you can be represented, organize at 
once, and if your meeting is only large 
enough to select the delegates, name your- 
selves and come, for it is the willing workers 
who areto do the most for Oregon. 

The railroads have joined, for the first 
time,in making the extraordinary low rate 
of one fare for the round trip from all points 
in Oregon, in order that this Convention 
should represent not only all interests, but 
that all portions of the State should be rep- 
resented among its delegates and participate 
in its deliberations. The railroads show b 
this act that they are heartily in accord wit 
the formation of the Oregon Development 
League, and are willing to do their part in 
adding to the population, wealth and indus- 
tries of the State. 

Immediately upon choosing delegates, 
please notify your local papers and send no- 
tice to the Portland Commercial Club. 
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As handsome a portfolio of fine 
printing as ever came out of the 
British Isles is submitted for the 
Little Schoolmaster’s consideration 
by the Spottiswoode Advertising 
Agency, London. This agency re- 
cently held an exhibition of ad- 
yertising designs in London, show- 
ing specimens of posters and illus- 
trations by its staff artists and men 
of note who execute commissions. 
A catalogue and poster are includ- 
ed in the present packet, demon- 
strating the real art value of the 
work put on display. The agency 
has produced literature for the 
London office of the Aeolian Com- 
pany, the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, the Criterion Restaurant and 
several manufacturing houses. Its 
principles of good literature are 
comprehensively treated in a bro- 
chure entitled “The Profitable Use 
of Space,” in which néwspaper and 
magazine ads are also shown. 





Joun A. Merritt, postmaster of 
the city of Washington, recently 
discovered that he has no authority 
to print advertisements of un- 
claimed letters in any paper but 
the one having the largest circula- 
tion within the letter-carrier dis- 
trict. The law requires that the 
paper carrying this advertising 
must furnish evidence of its circu- 
lation. The unclaimed letter list 
for Washington has been printed 
in the Sunday issue of the Post 
and Saturday issue of the Star, 
that city, but upon Mr. Merritt’s 
discovery the advertising was with- 
drawn from both papers and the 
publishers were invited to furnish 
proofs of their circulation. The 
Star was the only paper that fur- 
nished satisfactory proof as to the 
extent of its circulation in the city 
of Washington, and the advertising 
has been resumed in its Saturday 
edition. This amounts to an en- 
dorsement of the Star by the Post- 
office Department. The new inter- 
pretation of the postal regulations 
will have an effect on every paper 
in the country competing for the 
advertising of unclaimed letters, it 
is said, and many publishers will 
doubtless hasten to furnish circu- 
lation proofs to their local , post- 
masters, 
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Of the July number of 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE 
300,000 copies were print- 
ed and sold. 

Of the August number the 
first edition was 330,000 
copies, and a second edi- 
tion of 20,000 was issued, 
and sold. 

Of the September number 
425,000 copies were print- 
ed, and two days after 
issuance the orders were 
so great that an additional 
edition of 25,000 was 
printed. 

The edition of the October 
number of EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE will be in ex- 
cess of 


500,000 copies. 


THE 
RIDGWAY-THAYER 
COMPANY, 

31 East 17th St., New York. 


August 25, 1904. 
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THE man who doesn’t believe in 
advertising is wise when he leaves 
it alone, for advertising without 
belief is loss. 


“Tp like to advertise in your 
medium, but the people who read 
it are too poor to buy my goods— 
we handle nothing but high-grade 


stuff,” is an objection common 
enough among advertisers. Solici- 
tors hear it every day. The Re- 


public, a Roman Catholic weekly 
published in Boston, comments 
upon this objection in a recent 
issue: 

The advertising staff of the Republic 
call upon most of the houses doing busi- 
ness in Boston for advertising patronage 
during various times of the year. In 
some of these houses, where it is known 
that a large Catholic patronage is given, 
a sneer comes over the face of the adver- 
tising managers when a request is made 
of them to buy advertising space in a 
Catholic paper. ‘‘Catholics are not able 
to purchase our class of goods,” while 
not said in so many words, is easily dis- 
cernible in the looks of the gentlemen. 
To instance a case in mind, we might 
quote the fact that a few years ago the 
advertising manager of one of the large 
fur houses of Boston told a member of 
the advertising staff of the Republic that 
Catholic people did not wear furs. The 
advertising solicitor thought it a proper 
opportunity to eliminate this ignorance 
from the gentleman’s mind, and gave 
him an invitation to attend the services 
at the Immaculate Conception Church on 
the next Sunday. The gentleman ac- 
cepted and was compelled to admit that 
he had never seen a finer-looking or 
better-dressed congregation. Within a 
few months the managers cf one of our 
large coffee concerns said that he did 
not think that the Catholic people used 
the class of goods handled by his house. 
The manager of one of our leading 
theatres recently said that he thought 
the Catholic people did not patronize 
such plays as were presented at his 
house. 


When an advertiser keeps out 
of a medium on such grounds he 
may be right, but there is reason 
to believe that he is wrong in most 
cases. The cheapest advertising 
medium usually carries a certain 
percentage of advertising for high- 
priced commodities provided it has 
enough circulation to make adver- 
tising of any sort worth while. 
“You don’t reach enough readers” 
is a good reason for refusing to use 
a paper. “Your readers can’t af- 
ford my goods” is not, and in- 


vestigation would often be a sur- 
prise to the advertiser who offers 
it. 
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Tue Manufacturers’ and Job- 
bers’ Club of Lansing, Mich., has 
issued a booklet dealing with the 
industries and products of that 
city, and will distribute them by 
mail all over the United States and 
to certain foreign countries. Lans- 
ing has five manufacturers who 
stand first or second in their re- 
spective lines, including the Olds 
Motor Works, makers of automo- 
biles, Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co. and 
Lyons’ showcase factory. One of 
the latest innovations of the Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee in its 
work in San Francisco is a recep- 
tion committee chosen from among 
the leading business men of the 
city. These men spend a day in 
rotation, visiting the hotels and 
making the personal acquaintance 
of the leading guests. It will be 
seen at once the essential difference 
between this plan and the plan of 
sending around paid employees.— 
Pacific Coast Advertising. 





CIVIC PRIDE. 

Several cities of this country derive 
considerable free advertising from sales- 
men who travel out of them. 

Ask any of these fellows about his 
home-town and he will wax enthusiastic 
and tell you that it is almost the greatest 
place in the United States. 

Then will follow a tabloid description 
of its climatic excellencies; healthful 
situation; low death rate; fine water 
supply; good food, low priced; com fort- 
able homes at little rentals; efficient fire 
department; perfect police system; in 
short, everything to make life easy, 
attractive, pleasant, safe and cheap. 

And then he will dwell on its superior 
commercial advantages. According to 
his story his city offers splendid loca- 
tions for factories and other businesses; 
taxes are almost nothing; labor is plenti- 
ful and cheap; raw materfai is abundant; 
transportation facilities are perfect, with 
a minimum freight rate to anywhere; 
out-of-town buyers make it their ren- 
dezvous; and its opportunities beckon 
and recruit its population with the best 
citizens from everywhere. 

If you will believe him his city offers 
just what homeseekers, job hunters, man- 
ufacturers, merchant-buyers and sellers, 
capatalists, investors, and all other to 
whom municipal advertising should ap- 
peal have been looking for. His parting 
advice is, “come to my town.” 

If merchants’ and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and other business bodies de- 
siring to boom their cities would pre- 
pare literature bearing out what these 
traveling men say, and enlist their aid in 
distributing the literature and talking 
the printed facts, this civic pride ad- 
vertising might do a whole lot of good. 














IN point of size the special 
World’s Fair issue of the World’s 
Work is one of the largest maga- 
zines ever issued, containing 160 
pages of reading matter and 218 
pages of advertising or a total of 
378 pages. The reading inserts 
peculiar to this monthly have been 
employed to excellent advantage 
by advertisers to show their ex- 
hibits at St. Louis. Ninety pages 
are comprised in this department, 
which for interest and beauty is a 
magazine in itself. 





Tue Denver Post, one of the 
great American newspapers, says 
in its Sunday issue of August 14: 


The editors of the Post suggest that it’s 
worth while for Colorado people to know 
that the Post prints more ‘“‘want ads,’’ more 
“display ads,’’ has a greater proven circula- 
tion than the News, Republican and Times 
combined; uses more paper to print its edi- 
tions than all other Denver dailies; spends 
more money for news, illustrations, special 
writers and picture makers, and has the satis- 
faction of being universally indorsed as the 
best paper in the Rocky Mountain region, 
The publishers enjoy themselves by knowing 
that they are not stingy and that so gooda 
paper as the Denver Post can be printed at 15 
cents a week, delivered anywhere on earth, 
at a profit to its owners. 


The editor of PRINTERS’ INK to 
whom the above issue was mailed 
under special cover cannot help to 
state that the Post is very modest 
in stating its own merits. The is- 
sue above mentioned is of superior 
excellence in contents, mechanical 
beauty and execution. And the 
business which it contains ought 
to be the best endorsement of what 
advertisers think of the Post, The 
Denver Post IS ONE OF THE GREAT 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 





CALIFORNIA’S advertising inter- 
ests—part of them, at least—are 
looked after by the California Pro- 
motion Committee, made up of San 
Francisco business men and oper- 
ating from that city. A regular 
press bureau is maintained in 
charge of Hamilton Wright. In a 
recent issue of Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Mr. Wright points out 
the opportunities that exist for ef- 
fective press work by the press 
agent of a city or State. “It is 
hard,” he says, “for the develop- 
ment publicist whose purpose it is 
to advertise a country extending a 
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good many hundred miles in every 
direction, and with a large popula- 
tion engaged in a variety of com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural or 
other pursuits, to know where to 
begin. But the press agent of a 
commonwealth has a tremendous 
advantage over the press agent of 
a private concern. Behind the 
publicist of the commonwealth are 
the vast interests of a State, the 
irresistible forces of public senti- 
ment and of patriotism. If he al- 
lies himself with these forces and 
engages their co-operation he will 
secure results which no individual 
could accomplish. By presenting 
the work in a broad way, 400 news- 
papers and magazines in our State, 
from large city dailies to the coun- 
try weekly, are actively co-operat- 
ing in the work of State develop- 
ment. In a vast commonwealth 
there is always something to in- 
terest the public if properly pre- 
sented. Even a hamlet of five 
hundred persons may obtain world- 
wide publicity if some unique feat- 
ure is seized upon and strongly 
played up. The vast number of 
white leghorn hens in one of our 
small country towns has made it 
famous. Articles upon the leg- 
horn hens have appeared in nearly 
every prominent newspaper in the 
United States and in hundreds of 
pamphlets. We have dealt with 
those stupendous statistics of egg 
production which come with the 
figuring of many million dozens of 
eggs. The success of the Develop- 
ment Publicist depends entirely 
upon his ability to regard his com- 
monwealth not as standing before 
the world, but as standing in the 
world, an element in the world’s 
progress and as such, of interest to 
everyone who is progressive. If 
he is able to feel this attitude he 
will start into action a mechanism 
whose power surpasses all measure- 
ments. A good motto for the pub- 
licist is that, though not every por- 
tion of the State will suit every 
one, there are sections which will 
meet the requirements of almost 
any one. A press bureau working 
along these lines could be estab- 
lished to advantage in every State 
in the United States and in every 
country in the world.” 








THE general business quiet re- 
ported from Boston is having no 
adverse effect on the Boston Her- 
ald. During the first seven months 
of this year that paper’s cash re- 
ceipts are reported to have increas- 
ed more than twenty-eight per 
cent, and its advertising over 131 
per cent. 





A PAMPHLET entitled “Rome 
Floyd Company, Georgia, U. S. A., 
on the cover,” comes from the 
Rome Board of Trade and the 
Rome Commercial League, through 
their joint committee of publicity, 
of which Jas. M. Nevin is chair- 
man. The first page contains a 
poetic ten-line “Welcome to Rome,” 
followed by “Introductory and Ex- 
planatory,” of two pages and one 
page containing a picture of the 
“Plant of the Standard Scale Com- 
pany.” The part devoted to “Floyd 
Company” contains small chapters 
devoted to the soil and its variety 
of products, to Rome, the “hill 
city,” a picture of the city’s shorter 
college, chapters on its agricultu- 
ral and kindred phases, its manu- 
facturing and industrial enter- 
prises and its mineral resources. 
Among other features is a double 
page—4™4 by 16 inches—picture of 
the city. The following chapters 
will give a fair idea of the features 
covered: real estate, opportunities 
for the home seeker and investor, 
one hundred and one pointers 
about Rome and Floyd County, 
Rome Board of Trade and Com- 
mercial League. 





A STATEMENT FURNISHED NOW 
WILL RE-INSTATE THE “IRRI- 
GATION AGE.” 

Curcaco, Ill., Aug. 16, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On the writer’s return from a month’s 
absence in Idaho and Utah to-day, he 
finds proof sheets, which were mailed in 
an envelope, and a copy of your issue 
of August 10, containing an article on 
“The Penalty of Neglect,” and is rather 
disappointed to find that through some 
misunderstanding we have been placed 
in an unfavorable light. 

The fact of the matter is that, as 
you state there, we wrote you at the ex- 
piration of our first year’s contract for 
space in the Roll of Honor as quoted 
by you in article, fully believing that 
statement had been sent you of our cir- 
culation. 

Your reply covered the very ground 
stated in the article and we decided then 
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to wait until yuu sent us blanks, think. 
ing that perhaps it was not time for 
you to submit blanks and you would 
send them to us, when we expected, of 
course, to properly fill them out and 
return to you, thereby making our show- 
ing in your Directory and making us 
eligible for space in the Roll of Honor, 
which our letter stated we considered a 
good method of telling advertisers some- 
thing about our circulation. 

Owing to the fact that the writer is 
compelled to remain in the far west 
something over-one-third of his time and 
as he looks after all this sort of detail 
himself, we can not be blamed for not 
keeping fully posted as to the time when 
statement was last sent you. 

Our statement is made up rom our 
records for whatever period is called 
for by publishers of newspaper direc- 
tories and so far as the writer knows, 
we have never kept a copy of the 
statements furnished, as our records are 
sufficient copy when it is necessary to 
make report of this character. 

We note that you say: “On investiga- 
tion it appeared that the Irrigation Age 
had failed to submit a complete state- 
ment for 1903, the period covered in its 
report being only for ten months.” 

It is our impression, Mr. Zingg, that 
this being true, our statement must have 
been furnished you along about October 
or November, 1903, and consequently it 
was. correct up to that date. I fully 
believe that if we had received a request 
from you for statement covering the 
other two months at the time you stated 
we were not eligible to space in the Roll 
of Honor, we would have immediately 
sent on the statement of circulation for 
those two months, or any months in- 
tervening between the time of our last 
statement, of which you speak, and the 
date of request. 

Under these circumstances, do you 
think it is just to us to make it appear 
that we are not eligible, when in point 
of fact we are equally as much so as at 
the time our original statement was 
made? 

We believe that you are doing good 
work along circulation lines and aim to 
be eminently fair in all your transac- 
tions, and trust that you may not un- 
intentionally place us in a wrong light 
before advertisers. 

We will fill out blank at any time you 
may submit same to us, covering what- 
ever period you may suggest. We are 
only too glad to furnish statement from 
time to time, as we have within the 
past. two and a half years absorbed the 
following publications, all of which have 
helped in a modest way to swell our 
circulation: 

Modern Irrigation, Denver, Colo.; 
Irrigation Era, Denver; Arid American, 
Denver; The Drainage Journal, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mid-West, Denver; The 
Farm Herald, Denver. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate that 
if blank form was ever received in this 
office, it did not reach the writer’s hands 
and he cannot find any one who has 
any recollection of its having come to 
us. Yours respectfully, 

Tue D. H. ANDERSON PUBLISHING 

ComMPANY, 
By D. H. Anderson, Pres. 
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Tue following named advertisers have joined 
the American Lavertoa’ Association in the 
past three months: Mellin’s Food Co., Bos- 
ton; J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell; Carter Medicine 
Co., New York; G. Mennen Chemical Co., 
Newark; James Buchanan & Co., Ltd , New 
York; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Chicago; Emer- 
son Drug Co., Baltimore; H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburg; I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co, New 
York. No list of the advertisers who have 
dropped out of the association is issued just 
now. 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 

The success which attended the ven- 
ture into the advertising field of the 
city of Atlanta, Ga., has led other South- 
ern cities to inaugurate similar move- 
ments. One of the most extensive and 
successful of these campaigns is that 
of the city of Lynchburg, Va., which is 
being conducted by the Massengale Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Atlanta, Ga., the 
concern that placed the advertising of 
its home city and is now preparing a 
similar campaign for Richmond, Va. 

The Lynchburg advertising consists 
of full pages and half pages in leading 
Southern dailies and has appeared reg- 
ularly for a period of one year, up- 
wards of $10,000 having already been 
spent in this manner. The copy used 
was prepared by Mr. John A. Faulkner, 
Secretary of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Lynchburg, and 
is entirely original and out-of-the-usual. 
Very little matter fs used and the city’s 
name is very prominently displayed. 
Each advertisement of the series carries 
a special invitation to out-of-town mer- 
chants to visit Lynchburg and offers 
to pay the railroad fare of any merchant 
who buys his season’s stock in Lynch- 
burg or makes wholesale purchases in 
that city for the first time. 

The Weerchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, which with the Chamber 
of Commerce is bearing the expense of 
the campaign, is composed of Lynch- 
burg’s best and largest wholesalers and 
manufacturers, and every member is so 
thoroughly pleased with the results of 
the advertising done so far that plans 
are already on foot for much more ex- 
tensive publicity along the same lines 
as heretofore. 

Asked for a statement for Printers’ 
Ink, Mr. Faulkner makes the following 
observations on Municipal Advertising 
in general, based upon his experience 
with the Lynchburg venture. 

“In reply to the question ‘Does it pay 
a combination of merchants to pool their 
interests and advertise their common 
market?’ there comes the answers ‘No’ 
and ‘Yes.’ 

“Tf the proposition involve a spasmodic 
publication here and there at random 
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and at periods injudiciously selected, the 
money expended had better be poured 
down a rat hole for the result will be 
dollars to the debit with only disappoint- 
ment as a credit offset. 

“On the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion the argument presupposes that the 
mercantile community has something 
worthy to submit for public considera- 
tion. This being true and the rela- 
tive advantages possibly to accrue being 
settled upon principles of common sense, 
the scope of the scheme of publication 
should be, from is incipiency, just as 
large as the margin of profit will seem 
to justify, for much depends upon the 
first impression made upon the public. 

“The rest is merely deail, but in that 
detail may lie the difference between pro- 
fit and loss. Mediums should be carefully 
and surely selected, those publications 
having the best circulations in the class 
or territory desired to be reached being 
the only ones that should be used. These 
points satisfactorily decided, hit hard 
and as often as the appropriation will 
allow. 

“The fact should be borne well in 
mind that the reading public of to-day 
is a busy public and that business men 
are pursuing their vocations at a rate 
of speed that permits no dallying over 
closely printed columns of matter. Put 
the stuff before them in such shape that 
he who runs may read, and that without 
abating his pace. The white between the 
lines is as essential as the black of the 
type that serves to penetrate the mind of 
the reader. The black contains the in- 
formation but the white compels the 
attention. Don’t overlook the. white 
but let there be as much of it as pos- 
sible. A passing notice is all you will 
get, so labor to make that_ passing no- 
tice sufficient. Let the advertisements 
be pithy and short and of unique or 
even eccentric design. Under these con- 
ditions advertising will be found to be 
a paying investment, but not otherwise. 

‘The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Lynchburg, Va., with 
which it is my proud privilege to be 
connected as Secretary and Advertising 
Manager undertook a scheme of adver- 
tising along the lines above suggested. 
We believe that we covered intelligently 
and thoroughly the entire Southern ter- 
ritory with which our members do busi- 
ness, The campaign is now approaching 
its conclusion and we believe that no 
similar amount ever expended to ad- 
vance our common interests and the 
interests of our market has been attend- 
ed with more satisfactory results. We 
are new in the business of municipal 
mercantile advertising, but we are thor- 
oughly enthusiastic, notwithstanding this 
fact.” St. EtmMo MASSENGALE. 

















TuIs issue goes to every board of trade and 
every mayor of a large city in the United States. 
The publisher of a hustling newspaper ought to 
send a reporter to these officials and ask them what 
they think of municipal advertising, as advocated by 
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DESPITE PROTEST. 
Boston, Aug. 24, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The list of Printers’ Ink Babies reprinted 
from Rowell’s Directory is defective. Assum- 
ing to schedule all ‘‘ publications devoted to 
advertising and the allied trades,” it fails to 
include 7he Biliposter. In its ninth (annual) 
volume this monthly magazine is the sole, as it 
is the authoritative, defender and exponent of 
out-door advertising. 

While the phrase ‘‘ allied ‘ trades’ ” is com- 
prehensive enough to cover a multitude of 
sins and sinners, neither the Advertiser and 
Publisher, nor Fourth Estate, nor Newspaper- 
dom are in any legitimate sense “‘ advertising 
journals ’—any more than are the editor and 
publisher which the Directory happens to fail 
to recognize. 

This occasion seems a fit one to notify all 
concerned that the space currently devoted by 
Fourth Estate to the Beston Hera/d is not to 
be considered an advertisement of that journal. 
The display is “running’’ not only without 
authorization but despite protest. Respect- 
fully, E. W. Krackow!zeEr, 

Manager Department of Promotion. 
— +++ ——__—_—_ 


AN ESTIMATE, 
“Tur CHURCHMAN,”’ 
47 Lafayette Place, 
New York, Aug. 19, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In connection with Mr, G. Tyier Mairs’ 
interesting letter in your issue of August 
17th, showing the great value of the religious 

ress as a medium alae mare 3 through 
its tremendous purchasing clientele, the fol- 
lowing approximate figures from last year’s 
Statistics is of interest. A 

Contributions for one year per capita for 
each denomination were as follows: 





t Protestant-Episcopal ........ $20 
2 Presbyterian ...... ewesee oo 80 
3 ean pia onsere etanes ae 
4 Methodist .....cccccccsccees co © 


SR vskbincovbsacdeeeeens 4 9 
The purchasing power of each denomina- 
tion may very fairly be reckoned in the order 
above. 
Yours very truly, 
RoLanp MALLory. 


++ 


A BURNED CHILD DREADS THE FIRE. 
Tue Boston HERALD, } 
Boston, Aug. 23, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to your formal letter of August 22 
the writer submits the os formal reply, 
though, as between yourself and him, the mat- 
ter involved has been on frequent occasions 
thoroughly threshed out in personal discussion. 

When, over a year ago, you originated the 
Roll of Honor as a weekly supplement to the 
figure-ratings duly listed in the American 

ewspaper Directory, a to its long- 
standing rules the writcr would have immedi- 
ately entered the Milwaukee Sentine/, with 
which he was then connected, but for the sus- 
picion that even then had entered his mind as 
to the correctness, or rather the genuineness, in 
other words, the honesty, of the circulation 
statements regularly issued by this »aper, and 
in accordance with which said paper was en- 
titled to a place in the Roll of Honor. 

Now the writer is connected with a paper 
that does not publish any circulation state- 
ments, and when pore | only yesterday as 
to the feasibility of changing this policy he 
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gave it as his unhesitating opinion that the 
Boston Herald should Not as yet deviate 
from its long-established policy in this regard, 

This does not mean that the writer or that 
the publisher of the Boston Herald is in 
doubt as to the advisability of the regular 
publication of bonafide circulation statements 
indeed, both believe that it is vital to the 
profitable as well as honorable development of 
business relations between publishers and ad- 
vertisers that this should become the estab. 
lished custom, But both are of the opinion 
that the rules for a “‘correct circulation rating’ 
as formulated by the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory leave the door wide open for willful 
falsification on the part of the publishers as 
well as for unwitting delusion on the part of 
advertisers, 

The theory upon which Mr. Rowell proceed- 
ed to formulate these rules seems to have been 
that, operating along lines of least resistance 
and with due regard to rational economy, no 
publisher would wittingly, let alone intention- 
ally, for any great length of time print more 
papers than he is able to sell or profitably to 
distribute. But experience shows Mr. Rowell’s 
conclusion to be at fault, though on a priori 
grounds one might well assume his reasoning 
to be correct. 

The fact is that ‘returns.’ to the amount 
of 20, 30, 40, and even 50 per cent—just so 
much waste of costly white paper, press- 
work, distribution, etc.—is included, or at 
any rate may be included, in the circulation 
statements duly itemized, summarized and 
averaged under Mr. Rowell’s rules. Where- 
fore, we do not consider it an ‘“thonor’’ to be 
listed under these rules with contemporaries 
who choose to profit by the misleading in- 
ferences to be drawn from “‘statements”’ of 
this kind, while the Hera/d, with its metro- 
politan district returns, cut down to less than 
4 per cent, and its country returns already 
less than 10 percent and constantly dimin- 
ishing, is placed by the same at an obvious 
and costly disadvantage. 

Now, it is true that the Chicago Daily 
News (and atthis writing I recall no other 
ned the publisher of which has had the intel- 

igent courage of his convictions in this regard) 

does publish its net paid circulation, and that 
the Association of American Advertisers have 
adopted the same rule for their auditing exam- 
inations, But after consultation with a num- 
ber of representative local advertisers and 
advertising agencies, all of the highest stand- 
ing,it has been decided that for tactical reasons 
the times are not yet ripe for a similar de- 
parture by the Hera/d. What these tactical 
reasons are may be readily surmised, in part, 
at least, by those conversant with the local sit- 
uation ; but it does not behoove us publicly to 
discuss them. 

However, it is the hope of the Boston Her- 
ald that if the organization of the Internatioual 
Advertising Association is perfected, it may be 
possible through its efforts, wisely directed 
to honest co-operation between publishers, 
agents and advertisers to so adjust matters, that 
no temptation will remain either for willful 
misstatement or suppression of facts regarding 
circulation, But whether the good time com- 
ing is to be brought about in this manner or 
otherwise, it isthe purpose of the Boston Her- 
ald not only to conduct its affairs so as to re- 
tain and win the confidence of advertisers in its 
ability to make good, And this on the one 
hand, without disparagement of its contempo- 
raries, and on the other without affording the 
latter an opportunity to take an undue ad- 
vantage. Respectfully yours, 

E, W. KrackowizeEr, 
Mgr. Dept. of Promotion. 
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Every sort of advertising me- 
dium, even the weakest, is prob- 
ably good for somebody. But only 
a certain few are good for each 
advertiser, and the trick is to find 
these. 








A FEATURE of the great meat 
strike has been a series of large 
display ads for Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit, appearing in leading dailies 
throughout the country. Advertis~- 
ing of the vegetarian sort in such 
times is particularly productive, be- 
ing backed by thousands of col- 
umns of newspaper matter along 
similar lines. 


THE more intelligence an ad- 
writer possesses—or the more he 
thinks he possesses—the greater 
the temptation to “write down” to 
what is known as the “popuiar 
level.” Men who are educated, 
know good books, enjoy good mu- 
sic, move in intellectual society 
and have a comprehensive grasp 
of the world’s affairs are often 
somewhat afraid to give the gen- 
eral public credit for any great 
amount of knowledge. In writing 
for the press or advertising pur- 
poses they are often impelled to 
exercise a critical faculty, putting 
on paper what they presume the 
public will comprehend and ex- 
cluding what is, in their opinion, 
above it. This is not a desirable 
attitude for a writer. Men of ex- 
perience in writing for the public 
eventually grow out of it. In the 
editorial rooms of every large 
newspaper there is a process of se- 
lection that appears to the novice 
to be “writing down.” Managing 
editors fret continually lest the 
paper tbe misunderstood by its 
readers. Old stagers at editorial 
work know that this process is not 
“writing down” at all, but the art 
of making things plain and easy 
of comprehension. Let a subject 
be ever so complex—modern news- 
papers handle many complicated 
problems—it will be understood 
by the average reader if put into 
simple, comprehensible language. 
It will be digested quickly enough 
by the.reader who is a trifle below 
the average. The real spirit and 
method of this process ought to 
be learned by an adwriter, for 
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there are reasons why advertising 
should be written in a broad spirit. 
The more intelligent a reader the 
more money he earns and spends, 
the wider his tastes and needs, the 
greater his judgment in spending, 
the more open he will be to con- 
viction. A trust company’s book- 
let explaining wills and the settle- 
ment of estates falls into the hands 
of a mechanic. He reads and com- 
prchends, but has no estate to set- 
tle. The proposition presented to 
him is merely speculative. The 
same booklet carries weight with 
a business man, for he has an es- 
tate. His wider interests and 
knowledge lead him to apply di- 
rectly to himself nine in ten prop- 
Ositions submitted to his notice, 
where but half that many would 
appeal to the mechanic. He exam- 
ines a piece of advertising with the 
mental query, “Now, I wonder if 
that wouldn’t be a good thing for 
the house or for my wife?’ The 
mechanic thinks, “That’s a good 
thing for somebody who has more 
money than I, or who’ knows 
more.” Broad advertising will 
interest a greater number of 
readers in the thousand, tak- 
ing people by and large, 
than advertising aimed at 
the “popular level.” Intelligent 
readers are never convinced by 
childish arguments, while broad 
advertising is comprehended by all 
so long as it is plainly presented. 
The writer who eliminates things 
that he believes will not be under- 
stood is arbitrary, and weakens 
his argument. The writer who 
tells his story in a broad way, giv- 
ing all the facts, no matter how 
far they seem to be from the pop- 
ular trend of thought, makes the 
most forceful advertising in his 
power. Much of the advertising 
printed to-day probably goes over 
the heads of the masses, but it is 
told clumsily, and is not at all com- 
plex in substance. It is far more 
likely to bring results than that 
greater volume of mis-advertising 
which is “written down.” Such 
publicity is below the popular lev- 
el rather than above it, and re- 
pulsive to any reader of intelli- 
gence. Pitched in the true key ft 
would have dignity, carry convic- 
tion and bring better results. 
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THE LOUD AD IS USUALLY 
EMPT 


Loud talking is an offense to most 
people. The man who makes his ad- 
vertising too loud becomes quite as 
offensive as the loud talker. 

Court room eloquence has made many 
a cheap reputation for lawyers, yet in 
the court room of the highest court in 
our land a loud voice is never heard. 
Eloquence or loud talking has never won 
a case in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Cases there are won on 
merit, the merit of sound logic present- 
ed by masters of argument in a way to 
convince. 

You may sell things to some people 
by saying nice, catchy things, meaning- 
less in themselves and calculated. to 
draw people as a brass band draws its 
crowd, but the crowd stops, looks, and 
goes on. It cannot be held. 

A good story well told will hold in- 
erest to the end. Logic earnestly pre- 
sented will sell more goods than brass 
band advertising. Just look over ad- 
vertising matter with which you are 
familiar and see if the loudest appeals 
to you.—Batten’s Wedge. 


DECORATIVE DICTION. 


For cool, refreshing word breezes, 
hark to the advertisement of a_ well- 
known garden as set forth on its labori- 
ously prepared programme: 

“No mind creative of the Epicurean 
Art, nor hand so skilled in the fulfilment 
of the Food God’s Commandments, could 
ever hope to paint such a matchless 
Mecca of the Gourmand’s Paradise as 
the Picture existing now, in bold actual, 
realism.” 

Lay this before a world searching for 
this very gourmand’s paradise. The 
mere scanning of the blank verse leaves 
the sensation of a twelve story dinner 
v a circus lunch counter.—New York 

“un, 





—__ +o 

Tue following notice was posted the 
other day on the bulletin board of a 
famous London Club: “Will the noble- 
man who purloined Captain ’s um- 
brella kindly deliver it to the hall 
porter?” A well-known peer, taking 
umbrage at this slight on his order, ac- 
costed Captain and demanded an 
explanation. “Well, you see,” was the 
reply, “the rules state that this is a 
club for noblemen and gentlemen. I am 
certain no gentleman took my umbrella; 
hence there was no other conclusion to 
come to.”—Kansas City Star. 

——_<+@—__—_ 

On the edge of a small river in the 
county of Cavan, in Ireland, there is— 
or used to be—a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription cut upon it, no doubt in- 
tended for the information of strangers 
traveling that way: ‘“N. B.—When this 
stone is out of sight it is not safe to 
ford the river.”—Kam’s Horn, 

——__ ++ 

“WynpHAM boasts that what he 
doesn’t know about his business wouldn’t 
fill a book.” 

“Well, I notice that what he does 
know hasn’t filled his pocketbook.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








A CHARITON merchant who decided 
that he needed room for new goods in 
his store began advertising Tuesday, 
He has hardly been able to move around 
in it since on account of the crowds. — 
Kansas City Star. 





———— 





Advertisements. 
Advertisements two lines or more unthout display 
20 —_ a Spe. Mus “Diaplayt anded in one 
kin vance. U ma 
: be used if desi ane ’ 


WANTS. 


gy me itor, all large towns, for a 
tative trade Liecel os com, 


per. 
AMERICAN N HORSE OWNE Chicago 


Mon than 244,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers, 


Cs advertising man my solicitor 
and originator of business-gettin, @ ideas will 
consider Gangs. Address “GRAY,” in Dolman 


ERNALD’S NEWSPAPERMEN’S EXCHANGE, - 


established 1898, represents y rany men = work: 
ers in all departments. Send for klet. 368 
Main 8t. » Springfield, Mass. — Mass. 


Boss. atvertising or circulation mgr.; 
demonstrated great ability as result pro- 
ducer; sober and honest; can be secured by ad- 
dressing *‘B,” Box 544, Lake Charles, La. 


ITUATION wanted asadvertising manager of 
daily paper or magazine; young man; ex. 


perienced; successful business getter; ‘up-to-date 
ideas and ability to make good. Address A. J. 
R., care of Printers’ Ink. 


EWSPAPER adveg. mgr. (30), 12 years’ busi- 
ness experience, desires connection with 
mfr., retailer or eth ge executive, pl 
personality success solicitor Southern news- 
paper; highest refs. NHIGHON RADE,” care P, 
wart suggestions how to reach land owners 
and farmers of South. 
R. M. eed, 
Wyo. 
W4NTED—Young men ir men in cen cities of 
the Middle West and Western States todo 
some light work at home, for which we will 
in orders for Tuition (transferable). CHICA’ 
* eae COLLEGE, 516 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 


OSITION WANTED by ma by man of et pan per and 
publishing experience; r, thor- 
ough knowl of oe a and, engraving 
—_ of editing trade camp or other 
pu ication, or managing printing de ment 
Address ‘* GOODMAN, care Printe hyn 


T If TO AMERICAN JOB PRINTERS. 
territory should produce, write us We cai 
he panties of war to bring the results 
ot already contract- 


you want—if someone has n 
ed - them in your town, 


rs free 
: ST. ELMO LEWIS, Inc., 
518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


= YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





advertisers, ublished weekly at 10 yo 8t., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 10 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


es. FOR ADVANCEMENT— 
Without neler ration fo connections 
we assure you of co! ion for every 4 
tion you are com Oo matter re 
located. Our bookle tenet a we can bring 
 t wed ability to the sheutien of hundreds of em- 
pl loyers who need high grade men for Executive, 
mong reo to es yore; Salesman postions A 
ng from 
tities HAPGOODS Cine) * BRAIN BE BROKERS, 
Suite 512, 309 Broadway, New Y 
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AKE A SKETCH—Ad men should learn to 
Med — xX -] or 7 pen sketch to illus- 
a re adv. contracts. 

P| Ph we aew ra cation, “Illustration jeonn 
Leaves,” one full ddress THOMAS IL- 
_— Co.,41 W. 24th Street, New York 


YONMERCTAL artist—a man who knows how 
C has good ideas, and who looks 
upon business rt as a business and not as a 
stop-gap. Permanent position in the studios of 
one of the best commercial art departments to 
the man who is ——< to grow along the lines of 
the wan Address, wi esi ping te be paid as he 
grows. Address, with full ——- age, ex- 
perience, salary to Pp of 
work, “A. R. T.,” care of Printers’ | ink 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ify for ready positions at a week and over, to 
write for free Copy “ new prospectus and 
endorsements from — every- 
ceding 000 ae pence —~! 


clothing adwriter in New York owes his pan 
cess within io few meutne to my teachings. De- 





mand ex 
oomtent i. i ELL, Advertising and Daa 
ess Expert, 82 Temple Court, New Yor: 


“ADVERTISING MAN. 

An experienced hustler who is 
capable of creditably handling a 
big proposition is wanted by a lead- 
ing magazine to act as advertising 
representative in New York City. 
No novices need apply. 

Address “ T. T.,” care of Printers’ 
Ink. 


——_+9>—_—_—_. 
ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 


ARDWARE DEALERs’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (©@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
—_—_——_+or—___——_ 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


gp pemengl GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 


yah person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
theamount of $10 or more )s entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


7. TROY RECORD gives wants circulation 

1,138 homes daily (average for 1903) in Troy 
and Central Miami County, Ohio. Lg 4 — 
one week or less, 25c.; each e: each extra word, 1 


yyy TALK, Ashland, Or Oregon, has a guaran- 
teed circulation of 5,500 copies each issue, 
Both other Ashlana papers are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American Newspaper Directory. 


INCHES 1 month in 100 Illinois country 
weekly newspapers, $50. Total circulation, 
eekly. talogue on ppencetice. We 

have other lists in the Middle 11ICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St. iow York 


FREE Advertising! Everybody sending us 4 
silver dimes for +. ‘ XxX White Envel- 
printed and po 1% have a 25-word 


ad in 18 18,000 copies ofc ow REE! AMERI- 
CAN MAIL ORDER our peer L. Smithfield. Va. 
VERY, ADVERTISER and and mail-order dealer 
iA beh y VESTERN M Y,an ad- 
vertionen. mag: est circulation of any 
fli | “urna in America. 


wr copy 
ERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas Cte 1 Mo. 


+2 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
L*THER ad. novelties. Nothing better for 
more business. Ours made better 
than others. Catalogue free. BURNETT PRINT- 
ING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Se An 
POSTAL CARDS. 


PRICES _an and samples of post cards Write 
STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, N. Y. 


LUXURIOUS SMOKING, 


Paercns & MIXTURE is ee hi feest grad 
Smoking Tobacco man 

blend of finest and most a cosae aahaaied 4 
and prey cured North Carolina leaf. 

Fragrant, deliciously mild and never bites the 
tongue. There is no Smoking Tobacco manufact- 
ured that can com; with it. Can’t be bought 
from dealers—sold direct from factory to smok- 
er. Large Sample Package for 10 cents in silver 
or stampa. Booklet and aie eo request. 

FRENC. ACCO , 
Statesville, N. C. 





— +e 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


I GUARANTEE any advertiser an honest, intel- 
ligent house-to-house distribution of adver- 
r throughout all the leading towns 

bo cities in the Un States. Fourteen years’ 
has enabled me to perfect the best 
system and to render a better service than can 
be secured direct or through any other agency. 
Write for full ticulars, 


L OLTON, 
a ones Advertising Distributer, 
St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


LABELS, 


one other fancy labels at bot- 
Cork Top m figures. FINK & SON, 
Printers, 5th DP 3 Chast: Philadelphis. 
——_+o>_—— 


AD WRITER. 


Qtamparp public matter. 8. E. LOWENBACH, 
1516 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


—_+or—__—_— 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 


COT interests require so much of owner's 
time that _he will sell weekly class newspa- 
per, It’s circulation is of Cage quality: car- 
ries J 3 high-class advertising, thus offering a 
upon which to build a publication of na- 
tional circulation and great influence. This is 

the newspaper opporyay i of 2. me" 

Cy of F f Printers’ Ink. 


a. 
MAIL ORDER. 


Lae BUSINESSES grov grow, Me Da using my 
Mail-Order Formulas an tee t 
free. DR BROOK, Sta. K., y eng Y. 


F FARM NEWS FOR perma 
Original, fresh, reliable farm news with 
pictures. Brin; ngs rural route circulation ; helps 
mail-order a Exclusive service to on ne 
paper in each city. pr e sheets. THK ASSO- 
CIATED FakM Pees neorporated), 112 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; 215 Wall St., New York. 


Mmorpg ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
house advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circulars and cat: logues 
direct to the mail-order buyer. You can reach 
poems who never see & oy of any eaeees 
rom one year’s end another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located Grongnoet the United States and 
Canada, and are ina position to peepadverts 
matter in the hands of any desired class. OU 
DISTRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY wili be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts direct with the distributor. We guaran- 


tee food service. Cor 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING: Cu., 700 Oakland 
Bank Building, Chicag 








eis See eres 
MAILING MACHINES. 


TS DICK MATCHLESS MAILE, lightest and 
uickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., Ti Vermont St., Buffalo. N. Y. 


—____+o+—__—_- 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


bo gt ety of novelties suitable for 
te Lag ae Sevd catalogues to 
Box 306, W: 


W !24kD Fish pelos. Yargaticks, 3 . rule, 
ad both sides; ousand. M. GIL- 
BERT, 2563 N. Dover St PRhiladelph hia. 


GEND for sample Fico . Finest Seal Grain Leather 
Match Safe, rootiaetok ¢ ‘on anak Holder, 
10c. each with catalogue, ‘WARD, Tri- 


angle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 
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DVERTISE your business with advertising 

novelties. Buy them direct. I make penci 
holder, toothpick cases, nail file, in leather case. 
Sample of each, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 


ULVEROID SIGNS; lightest, cheapest, most 
durable and attractive indoor sign. Com- 
plete line of Celluloid Novelties and Buttons, 
Samples free. F. F. PULVERCO., Rochester, N. Y. 


RITE for sample and p price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITEHKAD & HOAG CvU., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 


A Oveatmne CLOCKS-—Our window and 
wall clocks have permanent. advertising 
value. Estimates given on single clocks or 
quantities. Write for circular and information, 
BAIRD MFG. CO.., 20 Michigan St., Chicago. 


preie OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
from nails. They’re attractive, sub- 
stantial and cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 


souvenir, 10c. 
WICK HATHAWAY’S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, 0. 


The latest nov- 
Color Barometers. "thy Sante 
maiied in 64% envelope, penny postage. $25 per 
1,000, including imprint. Send 4c. for sample. 
FINK & SON, 5th, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


AMPAIGN PHOTO BUTTONS—Latest styles, 
lowest wholesale prices. Our Photo Brooch 

and Stick Pin are entirely new novelties. Sam- 
ples of both, 15c., or complete line of 6 elegant 
saree, 25c. P. HOFFMAN CO., Box 687, Omaha, 





Boxes: with or without coupons, the inex- 
pensive, not cheap-looking kind, or band- 

somely engraved, steel-litho style— the best to be 

had at the price. Send for samples and estimate. 
3 eRT B. KING & CO., 105 William Street, New 
ork. 


C. places a live advertisement in any house- 
hola and keeps the eyes of the entire family 
on your name and business. Full particulars 
and samples for 25c. 
HAS. M. WYMAN, Sidney, Ohio, 
Adv. Mgr. Thedieck’s Dep't’ Store, 


DVERTISING Novelues for School Season, 
Pencil aay d Tablets, Kulers, Erasers; 500, 
$21; 250, $11; $100, 
The rignt ‘goods a the right prices. 
A complete line of Adve tog A Novelties from 
Paper, Cloth or Leather. Send for catalogue. 
C. FEIGENSPAN & CO.., 
601 Commercial Tribune Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE, 


| 4 00 FRESH_ NAMES N. Y. farmers, $1. 
1, CLARK & CO., Kenmore, N. Y. 


1,00 NAMES and _ addresses of ew pd 
answered “Rubber Shield” 
soine original letters. LEROY CO., 168. “sch Bhile, 


| 4 00 FARMERS’ names in productive cen- 
Os tral Ohio; absolutely new 1904 Rural 
Delivery list. $1 per 1,000. 400 business firm 
names thrown in. Add ess 8. C. LOWE, 236 W. 
Columbus Avenue, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


& (\ VOTERS who paid taxes July 1. 1904, 
3,9 0) in Faulkner county, Arkansas. Well- 
to-do cotton farmers. Correct names and ad- 
dresses in book form. Prepaid to any address 
for $5, cash with order. As to my reliabilit 
refer by permission to Bank of Conway, this 
city. Big cotton crop nearly ready to harvest 
and prices high. 

J. W. UNDERHILL, 
Conway, Arkansas. 

















CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
4 Southern red cedar and absolutely proof 
wnt moths. Prices low. Send for booklet. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Statesville, N. C. 





—_—_+o+—___ 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


we RS and sellers of newspaper properties 
ether to their mutual advantage, 

without publicity, by my successful methods. 
Large list of properties and long list of buyers. 
Can I be of assistance to you! B. J. KINGSTON, 
Michigan Newspaper Broker, Jackson, Mich. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 









HALF-TONES. 


ERFECT copper half-tones, 1-col.. $1; 1) 
lc. per in’ THE YOUNGSTOWN AiG Bet 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio, 


Ne AR HALF-T(¢ —— 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered bow 9 My ash “accompanies the order, 
Send for sa 
KNOXV ILLE MNGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn, 


DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


Slee appearance of a package ofttimes sells it, 
You cannot imagine how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations.’ Last 
year we made, among many other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
minder called “ Do It Now.” vi & free; so are 
any commen you may desire to 
KRICAN STOPPER COMPANY, 
11 Verona street, 





Brooklyn. New York. 
en largest ‘maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 








SIGNS. 
63 WEST 52d St. (North River), 
The tam Hoke $ign $hops, New a 
anil PRINTED Big $teel $igns. 1%c. sq. 
The gam Hoke Sign Shops, New ¥ ork 
U — E verlasting Steel Signs. 
e $am Hoke Sign Shops, New York. 
200 FR yee $teel $igns 2x4 ft., $1 each. 
The $am Hoke Sign — New York, 
1 (, for 10, - little tin tin $igns, 4x 
e $am Hoke $ign an New York. 
4 os $teel Signs, 3x5 ft., $1.35. 
5,00 The $am Hoke Sign ghops, New York. 
9 rc. EACH, 250 Tin $igns, 20x28. 
aed The gam Hoke a Shops, New York. 




















TIN $igus 5x28, at 
, . 00¢ Toe gam Hoke gig Hoke inn’ $hops, New York. 
-7C. for 1,000 Muslin gigns, 2x igns, 2x3 ft 
( The Sam Hoke $ign thops New York, 


|= $am Hoke one Shops, N 





West 52d St. Ysorth River), 
+or 


MAPS. 


MA ee MAPS—RAILROAD MAPS— 
MAPS OF ANY STATE, giving population 
towns, express offices, money order offices, etc. 
2c. each, 5 for $1. Money back if dissatisfied. 
k,. Y. HORDER, R, 14934 Washington | St., Chicago. 


PUBLISHING BUSTYESS OPPORTUNI- 








GREAT National News Weekly, 
With an excellent gist of things, 
Would find a splendid field. 
We know of a good foundation 
Upon which to rest such a structure 
Has standing and good beginnin of circulation. 
Cash required in purchase, $10, 
It is an exce Sory opening. 
ERSON P. HARRIS, 
a3 Broadway, New York. 


Saad 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu- 
lation 17,000(©@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
——+0r- 


BOOKS. 


pagar THAT yg ere 2-p. book mailed 
k. & A. B. LACEY, Patent and 
Trade-Mark Experts, Washington, b.c 


YOINTS FOR PRINTE RS—¥Full of happy ideas 
and good valucs.’ mpact, complete 
manual for printers and ose isers.” Fits vest 
pocket; 25c. postpaid. W. L. BLOCHER »Dayton,0. 


R.NON-PRINTER ADVERTISING MAN—Ever 
feel the —_ of —— a knowl- 
edget ‘“Concernin, he Se you wise. 
50c. postpaid. A. 8. CAR VELL, 107 V 102d St., N.Y. 


\ RITE to-day for free ‘Book of Specialties,” 
an illustrated catalogue of latest imported 
and domestic novelties, watches, plated jewelry, 
cutlery and optical goods—wholesale only. 
SINGER BROS., 82 Bowery, N. Y. 
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NEW MAGAZINE FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 


In September I shall publish the first number 
of anew magazine for book-lovers which will be 
called “THE RosE-JaR.” It will be published 
quarterly and sold only by full yearly subscrip- 
tion. The total edition will be but 2,500 copies. 
When that many subscriptions have been re- 
ceived there will be no more copies for any one 
at any price. 

“THE ROSE-JAR” will be a really sumptuous 
production of 128 pages, each 94x12 inches— 

about the page size of “The Book-Lover,” which 
established in 1899, and edited until its final 
jssue in June of this year. In print and paper 
“THe RosE-JAR” will be superior to anything 
nowin the literary field, and in text the new 
magazine will stand alone, 4s there is no periodi- 
cal which might be even classed as similar in 
contents. ‘lhe four numbers will make yearly 
one magnificent volume of 512 pages, containing 
atreasury of interesting and valuabie literature 
of the world’s hterature which could not be 
otherwise obtained at any price. 

The material for this magazine 1 have been 
gathering for years. To those who are familiar 
with “The Book-Lover” (not The Booklover’s 
Magazine), | need perhaps offer no other refer- 
ence than the early volumes of that publication. 
It willbe better than that magazine was when 
at its best. In addition to the experience gained 
in five years as editor of “The Book-Lover,” I 
shall be ina position to make it more genuinely 
a delightful magazine of book lore than ever 
that was, because I shall be free to put into it all 
that is best and most desirable from the point of 
view of the book-lover and collector, which was 
not true during most of “The Book-Lover’s” 
history. 

The subscription price of “THE ROSE JAR” will 
be $2.00 yearly. The magazine will be mailed 
flat in tough, clasped, manila envelopes. A per- 
fect copy is assured each subscriber. No single 
copies will be sold, and of course there will be 
no sample copies. 

If any person should subscribe for ‘‘THE ROsE 
Jar” and find the magazine unsatisfactory, it 
may be returned, when the subscription price 
will be refunded. This offeris made in good 
aith, 

Viewed purely as a business investment, a sub- 
scription to “THE ROSE-JAR” is worthy of consid- 
eration. Owing to the limited edition it is in- 
evitable that the numbers for any year will 
always be worth more than the subscription 
price after the limited edition is sold out, which 
certainly will be within its first year. In this 
connection it may be noted that of the early 
numbers of “The Book-Lover” above 3,000 copies 
were printed, and these have for several years 
sold at from eight to twenty times the price 
originally paid for them. The four numbers 
composing the first year now bring from $6.00 to 
$10.00 a set whenever offered at auction in the 
book rooms of this city. 

In text “THE ROSE JAR” will aim to gather and 
preserve, in the best manner known to good 
printers, that vast volume of scattered matter 
concerning books and their makers which would 
otherwise remain ungarnered, the very matter 
which every book-lover wishes most to have. 

The great size of the magazine will enable the 
editor to present in each issue more text than 





there is in the average $1.50 book. One matter 
which will receive particular attention will be 
reporting the title, date of edition, price real 
ized, etc., of the more valuable books sold at 
auction in this country and abroad. The m 
zine will not be “dry,” though practically all of 
peymanent interest and value; it will be as enter- 
taining as one could wish. 


TO ‘“BOOK-LOVER” SUBSCRIBERS. 

To those into whose hands this may fall, who 
were subscribers to ‘‘The Book-Lover,” I would 
say that with the sale of the magazine and its 
consequent disappearance from the fleld I had 
nothing todo. I had sold the magazine more 
than two years before with the understanding 
that the new owners were a wealthy corporation 
and would advance capital to make it a far 
greater magazine than it ever became. I re- 
mained as editor until the end, two years later, 
but was never able to carry out my plan of 
making a genuinely book-lovers’ magazine of 
the best class. That I sold the magazine was a 
mistake—a mistake which I shall not repeat 
with “THe ROSE-JAR.”’ 


ANTICIPATIONS, 
Many of the subscriptions already received 
have contained pleasant words of welcome. 
Here are a few: 


“T have never given up $2.00 with more will- 
ingness or with ,Breater faith in the outcome of 
the investment.’ 

JAMES HOWARD KEHLER. 
214 No. Pine Ave., Chtongo. 


“Tam greatly pleased that you are bringing 
out another magazine, as I valued the old large 
paper, ‘ Book-Lover,’ vey high] _— ed.” 


ILSON 
1313 So. 6th St., i hila., Pa. 


“ thank youfor sending me notice of your 
Ww magazine. Am sure I shali like it. I have 
enjoyed ‘'The Book-Lover’ very much, and have 
duplicate numbers from the first to the time of 
change in size.”’ 
Mrs. GEo. W. Munso’ 
Grand Ravids, Mich. 


“ Put me on got list. If there is anything as 
good. or near ood, as the genuine old 
Book-Lover ’ I "40 nee want to on “eft out.” 
NELL. 
927 Shotwell, San Francisco, 


“The early volumes of ‘The Book-Lover’ are 
as good to read to-day as when published. I 
hope you will be as ——— with the new one.” 

. JACOBUS, 
KImira, N. Y. 


“As an original subscriber to ‘The Book- 
Lover’ it gives me pleasure to assist in the new 
enterprise.” 

R. B. WoopworTH, 
514 Griffin St. , Pittsburg, Pa. 


“If it proves as worthy of support as the 
earlier numbers of ‘ithe Book-Lover’ you will 
nc aN the thanks and aid of all true lovers of 
»00ks.” 


FRANCIS E. KESTER, 
Danville, Ill. 


“Tam rejoiced ke hear you are going back to 
your original idea. rED. 
ALB 


Columbs = Ohio. 


“T am delighted that you are to have your 
own magazine yo 

AMUEL L. BOARDMAN 

Bangor, Me. 


I would like to have your subscription now. 
Remittance may be sent with order or defer 
uutil you receive number one of the magazine. 

Faithfully Fg 


E. PRICE, 
24-26 East 2ist St., New York. 





RUBBER ST/ STAMPS. 


Proety CENTS —_ ys for a a rubber stamp fac- 
simile of your Song Any stamp under 
3 inches, 10 cents a line. work guaranteed 
Ask for a. A. EMBREE PRINTING CO. 
ton, T 


UBBER STAM PS.—SEND ME youraddress and 

firm name, w: . posi stamps, andI 

will send you a two line Rubber tamp.with pad, 

= my illustrated catalog of type styles, = 
HORDER, 149} Washington St., Chicag. 


PREMIUMS. 


wz for iptormation > nemesing our pre- 
mium and advertis 
BAIRD MFG. CO. 20 Michigan St., Chicago. 

YON & HEALY’'S NEW PREMIUM CATALOG, 

now ready, contains musical instruments 

of all a including a special cheap 

ine; $20, yd en of our mandolins 

and guitars used in a si ngle y; year by one firm for 

remiums. Write for catalog. PREMIUM CLERK, 
on & Healy, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 

publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers in jewelry and kindred 
lines, 6500-page list pre Busteates caseloges, 
net rere G issue now ready; free, 
. F. MYERS CO.. 46w, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


PRINTERS. 


Ps Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodg lodge cut catalogue. 
10 00 Bond Letter H Heads, om 5,000, $7; 

1,000, $2. Printed in a first t-class 
style. Send stam for samples. 

SMITH PRINTING CO., 
810-12 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 
+ or—__———_ 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
OUR DOG CAN READ PEOPLE at a glance. 


WE GAN TEACH YOU to read paagte like open 
eae aa aad their characters, talents, strong 
and W 

TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
study and easy payments. We deliver the goods 


or refund. 
NO NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
istry, ar or —_ | co Based on physi- 


ology an and cont ited sci 
USE Tw NTY "YEARS. Pupils all over 
world. ae Se. Mention P. I. and 


sample will 
. SCH OOL Or F HUMAN NATURE, 
ens, 
— +o 
PRINTING. 


| ep oe at reasonable prices. MERIT 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


ILL trade limited amount of carbon paper 
for printing. S.C. C , Printers’ Ink. 


Long. Runs of small Fy song (12x18 seamen 


wn figures. FINK & SON, 5th, 
Shove chestnut, Philadelphia. 
50 7lb. White Note Heads, 6% XXX White 
paveloes, 6 Ib. 1 -~ ‘o. 6 Bill 
a All neatly printed. Cash with 
order, | MITHFIELD PRINTING CO., Smith- 
e! 














FOR SALE. 


31 700 () QNEY, $700 cas $700 cash, balance to suit 
A buysa first-class Goss Perfecting 
rintin; 


ng & or 8 pages, 6, 7 or 8 columns 
wide, ‘with entire serenty pi outfit complete, 
including chases and form tables; all in best con- 


dition. Sharting. 
horse power rruns i 
Address “PRESS,” Bo in 


OR SALE TO WIND UP peratn. —Constitu- 
tionalist (country weekly), newspaper and 

lob offices. Established 1868. successfully run 

y its founder to day of his death, Dec. 29 last, 

and by heirs since. Actual cash receipts since 

Jan. 1, 7 1908. $2,154.52, and business steadily grow- 

ing. apd away above average country 
ce. iculars 


ress 
G. ALLISON HOLLAND. 
Eminence, Ky, 


S palley es 00 etc., go with press; 10 
000 to 10,000 per hour. 
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NEWSPAPER OPPORTUNITIES. 


A NEW ENGLAND daily, located in a distinct 
ai. so a prosscend = field in which 
an 





Caeae of "$12, 000.00 and an equipment of tiny, 
types, etc., which is sufficient for the increased 
basiness ‘which a new eneeptic manage- 
ment would secure, will be sold for a sum less 
than the yearly income. An opportunity seldom 
occurring to acquire a business which, if con- 
ducted with fair ability, will increase very 
largely in value. Inquire re No. 37. 


New England weekly, located in desirable city 
of 4,000 population. Property has been ee 
a great deal during present ownership, is 
= susceptible of considerable deve am. 
is going ahead steadily, The 1903 ¢ re- 
Seipts were $3,472.97. with accounts receivable 
Jan, 1, 1904, of $750.12, all but $150.00 of which 
has been paid since. The e expenses for the year 
were $1,683.61, leaving the owner oe ie time and 
investment something over $2,400.00. Property 
is roy a much aeet n 1904, but will be eo fd for 
000.00: oe of which must be paid in cash, 
nquire re No. 38 


Weekly newman. and job business, within 20 
miles of New York City, located in live, hustlin 
suburb and without competition, will be sold 
fair price owing to owner’s desire to change 
line of work. Gross business of over $6,000.00 
vad year, with net results to owner for time and 

vestment. of approximately $2,500.00 per year. 
Excellent chance for new ownership to greally 
increase vo of business and net ear’ 
Inquire re No. 


Evening Pennsylvania daily, bY ey has cost so 
far some $' an 
worth $35,000. 00, will be sold ote a ~% not much 
in advance of cost of mechanical outfit, as 
present owners are not practical newspaper men 
and do not feel that it is wise to continue in the 
business. A new organization of practical men 
should have small difficulty in Vey this prop- 
erty on a satisfactory basis, and thus greatly in- 
crease its value. Inquire re No, 40 





One of my buying clients has become interest- 
ed in an available property which in the past 
tew years has na consistent loser, though lo- 
cated in one of the most desirable cities of the 
United States. He has yt formulated, calcu- 
lated to put the paper in r relation to the 
readers in its fleld and to velo ~ it to a payin, 
s. This achieved, the pro y will be wort 
at least double what it can be bought for now. 
He wishes, however, to have associated with him 
in the endeavor a practical business or advertis- 
ing manager able to invest from ten to thirty 
thousand. This client made all his money in the 
publishing business and is a conservative figurer. 
Any one willing to undertake a losin |. 
— for the relatively greater reward that would 
y success, and whose experience qualifies 
him to handle the business end of a daily ina 
city of 100,000, will do well to ask for and study 
carefully proposition No. 41. 


$7,500.00 and sufficient yo ey to justify be. 
lief that you — make u im city ot 
r of a daily ROWEDEEST. sporty in city o} 
25 000; ; can be ees for Op. per cent of stoc 
of newspape roperty which is F eutticlentty —~d 
ductive to r pay a profit after carrying a bond 
issue of $30,000.00. Inquire re No, 42. 


New York State wetkly news ee property, 

located in town of 1,000 population, and doing a 
business of $3,000.00 to $4,000.00 yearly, with aver- 
age yearly returns to owner for time and invesl- 
ment of $1,400.00 or more will be sold for $3,000.00. 
Political income this year of over $1,900.00, with 
practically no expense; two presses, gas engine, 
etc. Proposition No. 43. 


C. M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Broker, 
277 Broadway, New York. 
115 Dearborn St., Ubicago. 








Servs pea TASES 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
Ae E atin MACHINES—No type used in 


card index system of dressing used by the 
a publishers yb nen mae | the country. Send 
for circulars ng done at low rates. 
WALLACK & ECON 29 Murray St., New York; 510 
Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


RE STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
addressing machine, run by motor or 

toot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly: | wwige ae 0 card used; errors im- 
ble; imple. Corr 80- 





v 


i B. F JOLINE & CO., 
23 Liberty St., New York. 
Sa 

CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustrating, | engrossing, illumi- 


engraving, lithographing, art re 
ing. "THE Kt LEY STUDIO, 245 B'way, 
em 
COIN CARDS, 


rae 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
AE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mich. 


1,000, Coin Nintier*Ce., Ft Ft. raat ne: 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
wt make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We do the electrotyping for some of the 
largest advertisers in the coun Write us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 
Rose 8t., New York. 


PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN 
phen ye St.. New York Cit 44 
Coated papers a specialty. ae Perfect 
White for Phigh-grane catalogues. 


PRICE CA RDS. 


END for samples of the handsome price cards 
we sel] at 50 cents the bundred, $3.50 the 
thousand, assorted. Daintily printed on buff 
and primrose Translucent Bristol. Used in dis- 
playing goods they help sales wonderfully. THE 
BIDDLE PRICE CARD CO., 10th and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia. 








er 
SUPPLIES. 
SE “B. B.,” r op your mimeograph or 
x. licator. INK dulen instantly; never 
smuts. sth, near Chee and prices from FINK & 
80N, Printers be near Chesti Philadelph 





D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 

e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 

azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
“Bpecial prices to cash buyers. 


ASTE that never oe snues, moulds or becomes 


offensive by bad odors is Bernard’s Cold 
by? Paste—a powder that aa, makes 
eteatty as gs paste by Leg 


cold wi ju use Try a sam 
CHARLES iS BERNARD, 08 “Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 


pares Ly non-burning sub 
stitute for lye and gasoline. Doxine re- 
tempers and improves the suction rollers. It 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. Recom- 
mended by the best printers for cleanin —_ 
protection of half-tones. For sale by the 
and manufactured by the DOXO MAN’F’G CO, 
Clinton, Ia. 


++ 
INDEX CARDS. 


ax CARDS, all eee send sample and get 
rices before orderin ng. 
PRINTING G CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Wee ef in mneed of anything fa the card ingen 


E BLAIR 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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TRADE JOURNALS. 


AKDWARE DEALERS’ ALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


—_+o+—__———_ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W, KENNEDY, 171 71 Washington 8t., Chi- 
cago, writes advertising—your way—his ' way. 
‘[ SBee sample ads, any t any business, $1. Satis- 
faction assured. W. H. GRIFFIN, Norwalk 0. 
ENRY FERRIS, his [EF] mark 
Advertising Ww igh nuk Adviser, 
exel 








B= ny Photographers, Retailers—Ask 
some one about our cuts and our writi 
for advertisements. Then write, ART LEAGUE. 


R™4e. ADWRITING is my specialty, Let me 
write your. lean your 

GEORGE |... SERVOSS, 
2835 Wyoming St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ate. WRITING— —pathing more. 
Been at it 14 yea. 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, a. 


Booklets, *"brintes: git!o tor 1000, $60.0 


for 5,000. 
LOUIS FINK, JR., 
Maker of Profitable Business Literature, 
Fifth Street, near Chestnut, 
Philadel hiladelphia. 


fj THE WATKINS C COMPANY, 
17 cae Ave., 


We sell arcs THAT SERVES in planaias, 
proper paring and placing effective ads and adve 
ising ey Our Confidential Service Cir. 
cular is sent free if applied for on business 


station 
sample copy of THE ‘aaa 








Write te for 
It deals with facts, not theories. 


OOK TO YOUR ADVERTISING LETTERS. 
The “Letter Shop” of Franklyn Hobbs, in 
the Caxton Block, Ch , is the home of origi- 
nality - Advertising Letters. Ask for folder, 
= — Advertising Le! 
ing ot pene neg ning to recog- 
nize the difference between effective advertisi 
by mail and haphazard te _ 
your advertising wagon_ to a two-cent sta 
cap furnish you witha harness that will “pull”? 
the business. 
FRANKLYN HOBBS, 
Composer and Editor of Advertising Letters. 


T THE “STICKERS’” REWARD. 

If they could only determine > when 
they could afford to be forgotten, t ey be 
not ADVERTISE incessantly. Dread of 

keeps those who advertise Sor resuits Novena 
ingly at it,” and that persistence makes th 


h 

For this class | make Catalogues, Price Lists 
Booklets, Circulars, Folders, ‘otices, Mailing 
Cards and Sli 
Magazine ani de Jo 
etc. Sending for samples of my work will cost 
you nothing and commit - to nothing. Postal 
cards will not be noticed 

PRANC. 8 |. 1. MAULE, 
No. 15. 402 Sansom St., Philada. 


PLANS. 
P If you are willing to admit that the assist- 
ance of an & rienced organization like ours 
os ee oF ice to you in the preparation of 
any of your publicity, be offer — or all “ad 
our facilities in renderi heey 
booklets, mailing on folders, cir: 


pm oy of boo! 
letters, envelope stuffers, newspaper, peri- 
oalens or trade journal ads—cr as your 


advertising manager in plann'ng and executing 
a complete campaign. e plan, write, illustrate 
and print advertising forany purpose. You bu; 

only as much of our services as you need, an 

pay simply for what you buy. e will make 
one single piece or give you a complete yearly 
service covering a needs—to be paid for in 
twelve equal installments. We’ve a booklet that 
is of especial interest to mapamaesrere cane. for 
the asking to proprietors gone rs or 
other responsible men iden ifying themee ves on 





as Ee li ~ 9 consult 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


any mare of 


station: 
GORHAM, STEVENS & DUNHAM, 
39 Fairfield Avenue, 
No. 5, Bridgeport, Conn. 











SPECIAL ISSUES 


subscribers to the Little Schoolmaster the 
following special editions will be issued on 
the dates stated: 


September 7, 1904, Press Day, August 31, 


Department Stores 


department stores which are not now receiv- 
ing PRINTERS’ INK, in addition to the regular 
mailing list. The modern department stores 
are institutions that are of great concern to 
good newspapers; they are space buyers, and 
many of them are also doing a constantly 
growing mail-order business. — First-class 
newspapers and magazines may place their 
advertisements in that issue to an advantage 
and at a cost which only PRINTERS’ INK can 


September 14, 1904, Press Day, September 7, Mail Order Houses. 


September 28, 1904, Press Day, September 21, Real Estate. 


October 26, 1904, Press Day, October 19, Banks and Financial 









PRINTERS’ INK 





Printers’ Ink 


For the main purpose of securing new 





to 


This special issue goes to three thousand 


October 12, 1904, Press Day, October 7, Trade Journals. 


Advertising. 
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HIS COUNTRY, 
says the editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
contains untold sites 
for industrial develop- 
ment and uncounted 
attractions for tourists 
and permanent settlers 
as yet undeveloped. 
Only systematic adver- 
tising can make these 
properly known and ad- 
equately remunerative. 

Accordingly muni- 
cipal advertising is 
steadily gaining in vol- 
ume and appreciation 
for the co-operative 
promotion of site- 
values—and the public 
press is obviously the 
best medium for such 
promotion. It is the 
purpose of this issue to 
make propaganda for 
such advertising. 
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THE BOSTON HERALD 


THE NEWSPAPER OF NEW ENGLAND 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


a civic advantages; for 





OUR CITY— 
is it still in the in- 
efficient stage of 
write-up, sponging and 
“souvenir” distribu- 
tion? if so, why? But if 
not, it certainly would 
be well for youto con- 
sider the great fact that 
the financial institu- 
tions of New England 
are always gorged with 
capital seeking lucra- 
tive investment. 

No other medium, 
“ down East,” offers to 
advertisements for the 
flotation of bonds and 
of industrial deben- 
tures ; for the exploita- 
tion of natural and 


the announcement of 
health and recreation 
resorts—the clientele, 
much. less the prestige 
attaching to 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF BOSTON 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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‘*PROGRESS, NOT POLITICS” 


MVNICIPAL JOVRNAL 


AND ENGINEBR 





253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MUNICIPAL PROGRESS AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY 


“Your May number is one of , worth twenty times the cost of 
the best issues I have ever seen of | subscription”, —-H. T. Duncan, 
any periodical whatever.”—JNo. | Mayor, Lexington, Ky. 

B. HAWLEY, City Engineer, Ft. “No , ‘ 
Worth, Tex. Pi person interested in mu- 

“] . ’ nicipal work and public improve- 

“Is one of the ablest magazines | ments can afford to do without 
published in this republic, and is | this magazine.”— Zerre Haute Ga- 
replete with matters of interest to | g,4, 
the officials and residents of every . 
municipality in the country.”— “Is recognized everywhere as 
Herald, Bayonne, N. J. authority in all matters which bear 
upon the growth and improvement 

Se 4 
variety of information not other- a —The Sun, Springfield, 
wise obtainable that is invaluable ; 
to city officials and all others in- “This publication costs $3.00 
terested in municipal work, and | per year, and it is richly worth it, 
this includes everybody.” — Zhe | as it covers matters of moment to 


“Each number contains a vast 


Enquirer, Oakland, Cal. every progressive town.” — Zhe 
“Is the foremost journal of its | S#asdard, Bridgeport, Conn. 

character in the country.”— Zimes, “Ts continually growing better 

Leavenworth, Kansas. and better. I would not be with- 
“T have received information | out it..—G. S. PARKER, Supt. 





from your JOURNAL that has been | Keney Park, Hartford, Conn. 


Through the pages of the MuNIcIPAL JOURNAL one 
may become fully informed on all municipal topics, such as 
paving, lighting, water supply, cleaning of streets, handling 
of garbage, parks, sanitation, fire and police protection, 
franchises, municipal ownership, etc., etc. 

Its 50 to 60 pages of advertising of material and ap- 
paratus adapted to municipal and public work is an instruc- 
tive and interesting feature with its readers, who include 
practically all municipal officials and a majority of 
municipal engineers and contractors of this country. 

It is the only publication devoted strictly to, and 
covering the entire municipal field. Sample copy sent 
on request. 
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THE 


Birmingham Age-Herald 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DAILY SUNDAY WEEKLY 








The Acr-HERALD is the only morn- 
ing paper published in the great mineral 
district of Alabama. 

The Acr-HEra.p is the “State paper” 
of Alabama, and its circulation is greater 





than all other morning dailies in Alabama 
combined. 

The Acr-HERALD reaches a prosper- 
ous class of readers and is by far the best 
advertising medium in the State, judged 
by cost of space and results given. 

You should not fail to have it on your 
Alabama list. 








Meaaeste =THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 


2 WG 
SpANDALLTHE cS TRIBUNE BUILDING, TRIBUNE BUILDING 
Now WX®" ay NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
20 cents = ie. wae Bae eand in one 
nadvrance. Display ma: 
be used if desired. . 


ALABAMA, 


A-%, ADVERTISING CO., Mobile, Alsbeme, 
Distributing and Outdoor Advertising 


CALIFORNIA. 
GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
nth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

apemae AND 8SwASEY, San Francisco— 

st agency west of Chicago; Ta ae fang 60 
people; save advervisers money b 
diciously for newspapers, billboards, wall s tog 
t cars, distributing, etc, 


URTIS-NEWHALL CO., Los Angeles, Califor- 


Ges 


. nia. :_ 189. Place gy! any 
where— ines, = ews) rade papers, 
out:joor. mipitective vad Marketing, plans. PACI- 


FIC COAST ADV TERTISING. 25c. copy; $2 year. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY, 107 New Montgom 
ery St., San Francisco—Largest agency west 
of Chicago; occupy 10 000 sq. ft.;employ 60 people; 
all orany part of an advertising cam- 

paign; can save advertisers muney by ac vising ju- 
diciously for newspapers, billboards, wall signs. 
street cars,distriluting,etc. Can piace goods with 
no toe riers and retailers. Knowing Ccast condi- 
tions, we can place your advertis’g without waste, 

Write for booklets. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
8: a For by my Want Ad in 15 beading Gatien, 
» d for listsand prices. L. P. I RRELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Star Bidg., Woe v.C 


NEW JERSEY. 
M4 AIL order advertising a specialty. THE 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N. J. 


NEW YORK. 
Oo-rma AGENCY, 220 Broadway, N. Y 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
pk Advertising’ Agents. Established 
1872. Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof i) teas placed in every part of the world. 
KO. P ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, have reoresentatives calling in per- 


usual facilities of this service. Scbewes for in- 

ucing and selling goods. 

ORTH AMERICAN ADVERTISING CORPO- 

RATION, Woodbri Building, 100 William 

Street, corner of Jonn, New York. A reliable, 
” eni eneral advertising agency, -_ 
trolling first-c accounts. Customers pay 
fixed service charge on the net prices actually 
paid by the Agency 


OHIO. 

yg RF. RUNEY, Runey Bldg., Cincin- 
O. _Newspaper, M ne, Out-door 
Advertising. Printing, Designs, Writings 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE H.L IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
(Established 1890), 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOLEY & HURNBERGER 


“Less Bink and White. and more "Gray Matter.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 
oO.  - 


can AGENCY, Providence—Bright, 
“ad ideas,” magazine, news- 
paper xz 


TENNESSEE. 
A. DAVIS, Springfield, Tenn. Advertise- 
e ment writing, advising, planning, placing. 
pemwow ADVERTISING CO. _(Incorpo- 
= ices. Knoxville, Tennessee 
Out-doo panies contracted for throughout 
eo South. — Painting, Wall Painting 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


CANADA, 
Fe’ $4.50 we insert 25 words, classified, once in 
best 18 dailies of 15 largest Canadian Cities ; 
3 insertions, $12. Send cash with order, 
DESBAKATS A ADV. AGENCY Ltd. Montreal, 


LEGAL ADVERTISING IN NEW 
Yo RK 

The ethics of the legal profession are 
fast being lost sight of under the in. 
fluence of the commercial instinct. Ad. 
vertising once was abhorrent to any 
lawyer of standing, but in these days 
anything goes. Still it was rather a 
shock to a lawyer who retains some - 
spect for the old traditions to observe 
near an uptown ferryhouse a huge bill- 
board, on which corsets and breakfast 
foods are usually advertised, given over 
to an announcement that money lost 
in betting at race tracks was recoverable 
by actions at law. At the bottom of the 
billboard appeared the names and ad- 
dresses of two lawyers.—New York 
Sun, 

oe 


MADE HIS COPY DIFFERENT. 

“How does it happen that old Uncle 
Josh Berrypatch is gettin’ more Sum- 
mer boarders than any of the rest of 
us?” 

“That’s ’cause he advertised that his 
place was diff’runt from the reg’lar Sum- 
mer resort—no home cookin’ and none 


o’ the conveniences of home. It kind 
o’ caught them city folks.”—Chicago 
Tribune, 


ee eee a 
Tue following advertisement recently 
appeared: “I will gladly sing to the 
sick or those who are unable to leave 
their homcs.”—Milwaukee Evening Wis- 
consin, 








Advertisements. 


20 cents a line; $40 a page; double pricewill 
be charged for specified position—if granted, 
Copy must be handed in one week in adyance. 








WANTED 


Position as Mana or Secretary of Com- 
mercial Ciub or C. mber of Commerce by 
practical man of 35. A hustler, with ae 
ence ; best of endorsements. 
“SECKETARY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


POSTER DESIGN WANTED 


By one of the largest manufacturers of Automo- 
bile Lamps. Something distinctly original is re- 
quired. Send designs, accompanied by price 
wanted. Rejected designs will be returned if 
postage isinclosed, Address by mail only. 


THE WHITMAN CO., 
127 Duane Street, New York. 


ADWRITER WANTED — 


FE ge opening for man able 

and original copy,and tLe advancement 
rofitable. A antage,_ Stat 
aad oes w i be an Ly a ~~ | 
experience, salary expected, 
samples of work done (they ont Ay revurn ed if 
postage is inclosed). Address by mail only. 


THE WHITMAN CO., 




















wag ributing, ign Tacking and 
Curtain Painti = 


127 Duane Street, New York. 
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4 Things 


of value to advertisers are 
offered by 


Che Sunday Scpool Eanes 


Character 
45 years of strictly fair dealing. 


Good Company 
45 years of reliable and clean 
advertising. 

Large Circulation 
Last 15 years’ average over 
100,000 weekly, 

Fair Rate 
Always, but only for good busi- 
ness. 

Have you the good business ? 
We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 35 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a, Pa. 




















Foremost in the Municipal Field. 





Municipal 
Engineering 
Magazine 


THE MOST CAREFULLY EDITED. 
THE OLDEST—Now in Vol. XXVII. 
THE LARGEST—1,000 pages per year. 

THE CHEAPEST—$z.00 per year. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF MUNICIPALITIES. 





The MOST THOROUGH 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
at the MINIMUM COST. 





MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING CO., 
28 S. Meridian St,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1 Broadway, New York City. 



















Mail Drummer System. 


business methods. 


No. 33 Union Square, 
No. 210 The Arcade, 


Try It 


You are now getting ready to go after fall and winter 
business. Supplement your other efforts by trying the Ethridge 


It won’t interfere with your traveling men or your other 


It will, however, greatly increase your sales, and it embraces 
a follow-up system which we prepare, and which is so complete 
and plain that any clerk can handle it. 

The expense willl not be large, it will not inconvenience you 
in any way, and the results will be greater than you have ever 
received from any method of advertising, expense considered. 
This we are proving every day. 

Write for booklet and particulars. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


This Fall. 






New York City. 
Cleveland, O. 
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NEW ORLEANS REAL ESTATE 


The wonderful growth of New 





Orleans, is attracting universal atten- 
tion. Profitable investments can be 
made now, in vacant and improved 
realty. Write us for particulars. 

We buy and sell real estate and 
manage estates. 


HARRY H. HODGSON, REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
732 COMMON STREET. 


WE REFER TO EVERY BANK IN NEW ORLEANS. 
ESTABLISHED (1857) 47 YEARS AGO. 


Built On Confidence 


For the past ten years my business has been gradually 
increasing, and when I don’t receive around a thousand orders 
in the month I feel that trade is rather dull. From a very 
modest beginning in a small room, 20x 20, up four flights of 
stairs, with no elevator service, I am now the lessee of a five- 
story building with basement and sub-cellar, and occupy all of 
it but two floors. My success was not of a mushroom growth, 
but a slow, steady rise, even though every competitor in my 
line had a sneer and a jest when my name was mentioned. 
My customers have confidence in my goods and my methods, 
and never hesitate about sending the cash in advance, know- 
ing that if the inks are not up to the mark, my guarantee of 
Money Back is just as good as a United States Government 
Bond. 

Send for a copy of my price list and compare it with 
what you are now paying for inks on credit. The suggestions 
I offer for relieving troubles in the pressroom have been the 
means of saving considerable cussing on the part of the 
employees. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 





Truth crushed to a smudge in 
the pages of a poorly printed mag- 
azine will never rise again, 


The half-page magazine ad 
marked No. I is probably true to 
life so far as the illustration goes. 
The figures and scenery are un- 
doubtedly correct, although what 
the little picture enclosed in the 
circle means, or is, is not clear. 

No. 2 makes the best advertise- 
ment because it is clear, plain and 
striking. 

The advertising of many trans- 
portation companies is far from 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


J 


used and little space was reserved 
for type. 
* * * 

This advertisement of Ypsilanti 
Underwear hasn’t very much to 
recommend it. The trademark is 
shown prominently, which is one 
good point, but the trouble with 
the ad is that it tries to do two 
things at once. First, it tries to 
sell Ypsilanti Underwear, and then 
it tries to sell seven per cent pre- 
ferred stock in the Ypsilanti Un- 
derwear Company. 

Now, this may be all right, but 





These delightful and health-giving cruises, upon the palatial twin-screw 
y Steamships Prinzessin Victoria Luise and Auguste Victoria, are unsurpassed 


FIRST CRUISE—DURATION 

37 DAYS. Rates, $162.50 upward. 
IE SRLISE—DURATION ‘To NORWAY, the NORTH CAPE and SPITEBERGEN, 

New York June 16th, 1 
22 DAYS. Rates. $150 upward. y—— 8 vegies oh Marabeey July toe 
TRU ISE DURATION ‘To NORWAY and the NORTR CAPE, ear. 
Sara earl 
ome . To NORWAY, the NORTH CAPE and 
TION 0 DAYS. yin Senne Vasmnie Fema boone 
tag amberg July 29th, 1908. 
IFTH CRUISE DURATION | | DENWARK, by te TrinSmee Covlans 
23 DAYS. Rates, $200 up d Steamer Pamrenssw Vicvoars Lows, tear 
For dates of departure to and from New York by the Hamburg‘American Line's Twin-Screw Express 
Steamers, in connection with above cruise, see regular 
quoted on demand. 
Special pamphlets, containing ful} descript:ons of the above trips, will be sent upoh application to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-57 Besedway, New York ; 1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 159 Randolph Street, Chicago; 70 Street, Boston ; 
‘Broadway, St. Lele; 401 Calliorale Strect, San Prancisens tl Eacid Aveees, Cleveland, Otis. enn wes 





‘To NORWAY snd the NORTH CAPE, ; 
p— Ae SS Se. 


HE 


Transatlantic Sailing List, Through 








No.| 


good for the reason that attempts 
are made in small spaces to show a 
picture of actual scenery which 
ought to have a space as big as 
an 8-sheet poster. 

In a full-page space it is possible 
to get a good result from photo- 
graphs of actual scenery. In small- 
Si spaces it is useless to attempt 

is, 

Some of the Rocky Mountain 
Scenes used awhile ago by the Can- 
adian Pacific were excellent for 

€ reason that full pages were 


there will be a large class of people 
inclined to doubt it.. Those who 
might be interested in the under- 
wear will have a feeling that the 
underwear can’t be much of a suc- 
cess if the company is trying to 
dispose of stock, and those who 
might be inclined to look upon the 
stock proposition with favor will 
have precisely the same feeling. 
These two things do not mix 
very well. It would be better to 
advertise the stock proposition in 
separate advertisements, and give 
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good reasons why the stock is ob- who would illustrate this adver. 


tainable by the public. 
Ba * bd 
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small, but good. 


This Blackola advertisement is getting into a carriage, 


tisement by a picture of the lady 
belonging to the foot in the act of 
showing 





U, 
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WB 
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the horses, driver, footman and 


Blackola is a shoe polish; there- a stretch of scenery in the dis- 
fore, the advertiser wisely shows tance. 





‘NDERWEAR is « staple article of 
merchandise. Every civilized being 
weare 0) 


¥% Ypsilanti 


ry goods, 






fe the Standard Underwear of civilization. 
It was the Pioneer—the 

made in the now v pops 100 
of combination suit, while also still manu 
Kottared ta separate p rmeots, of all popu 
lar materials ring, Summer, Fall and 
Winer. W cotton, atik aod combi- 
nations of the various desirable 


fabrics and wear 
modities can be made, are used ia making the variety of Ypsilao 
garments. 
dre knit on ted machines, Init to fit, and give cam- 
tn Dornan for men, women, youth aod childrea. 


Many tnteroeting tacts rerarding the making of Ypstlantt 
Underwear ave contsioed te & lille book, peat tree 


YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Investment Opportunity 


Por, the purpose of still farther enlarging our great factory 
capacity, we will sell for @ short time only a limited amount of 


7% Cuimulative Preferred Stock 
Uston Trust Co. Refiotrars, Detrelty Mich. 





‘This preferred stock carries @ fixed cumulative preferential 
G-videod at tbe rate of 7% per aonum on the par value, and 1s 
of a nature to interest conservative investors seeking bberal 
faterest wirh safety. This stock is offered et the par valve 
of $10 per sbare ia certificates of 10. 50 and 100 shares, aod is 
accompanied by 25% of For prospectus 
0d (ull ialormatica add: 


Federal Stock and Bond Exchange 
PISCAL AGENTS 
es (ned 930 feet Seah 0 
Tr Y het with Peters! 
Eee 











a dainty foot neatly shod and is 


satisfied, 


There are a good many people 





This simple method of illustra 





Where Shoes Crack 


is where they crease, and this is where 
Blackola Shoe Pciish shows its superi- 
ority. Unlike all liquid dressings it 


produces a:soft velvety-finish—not a 
hard enamel coating. - 


Shoe Polish 


Prevents cracking — prolongs the life of 
the leather; Gives a brilliant, lasting shine— 
absolutely waterproof, Trya box. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send 10 cents and receive 
full size bot postpaid direct from factory. 
THE WORLD POLISH MFG. CO., Box 720, York, Pa 





tion catches the eye, is pertinent 
and distinctly good. 
* * 


Here is a quarter-page ad_ for 
9-11 Cologne. Precisely four lines 
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in this ad are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the goods. All the rest of 
the space is given up to display and 
g picture of a queer building. 

These people seem to be far less 
interested in their product than 
they are in the fact that they are 
200 years old and have spent that 
long period in a 300-year old build- 
ing. This might be interesting for 
a news item, but as an advertise- 
ment there is no sense in it. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
whether a concern is old or young, 
or whether it occupies one building 
or twenty—the quality of the prod- 
uct is the thing that tells. 

Some concerns seem to take an 
almost insane pride in their age. 


OCCUPANTS 200 YEARS OLD 
in a 300-Year-Old Building : 





ie eee 


Eau de Cologne is an Sovigerstings 
freshing PERFUME, 
- is GENUINE EAU DE 
COLOGNE. 
INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER. 
Import office, 1-8 Ann Street, New York. 





They advertise it continually, talk 
about it whenever they get an op- 
portunity and seem to think a great 
deal more about the importance of 
being gray haired than they do of 
the importance of keeping up to 
the times and doing business in a 
modern way. 
* * * 


This Apolloette advertisement 
would be good if it were not so 
complicated. The heavy white on 
black name at the top of the ad 
kills the picture. If the lady 
Playing the instrument had the 
chance to show herself, the indica- 
tions are that she would prove an 
attractive personage, but the heavy 
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name above her and the picture of 
the instrument in a circle below 
her almost cut her off from public 
view. 

It doesn’t seem that it was ab- 


Si a) 
st al] 
PANC-PLAYER 





tell you that 
possesses all the mechanical merits of the Apollo 
to convince you that it stands first among Piano- 
Players. It is only necessary to tell you the price 
to convince you that it is within your reach, The 
APOLLOETTE is the Apollo with all unnecessary 
details of construction eliminated. 


Price, S10. “Ge” 
Melville Clark Piano Company 
999-405 West Madison Street, mh 

or THE APOLLO CO., 10: Fifth Ave., New York 











solutely necessary to have a cupid 
pushing aside the curtain, either. 
Cupids are very well in their way, 
but why bring them into an adver- 
tisement of this kind when there 
is little enough room at the best? 








A YorKSHIREMAN and his lass seeing 
London, were waiting at the Bank for a 
bus, but were undecided which to take. 
At last one came along on which the 
Leeds man thought he would get the 
most for his money, for it bore the 
legend, ‘“‘Van Houten’s, best and goes 
farthest.”—Advertising News, London, 


PANTS 


LIEG. 








A UNIQUE SIGN COR, FLUSHING AND THROOP 
AVENUES, BROOKLYN, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Tue Lactepe Gas Licut ComPANy. 
St. Louts, Aug. 12, 1904. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In your issue of Aug. roth, page 62, 
I see you have reproduced ad ‘‘What Is 
Gas,”’ as the product of the Texarkana 
Gas & Electric Light Company. En- 
closed is the original which belongs to 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and first appeared in the 
Globe-Democrat May 24, 1904, a copy 
of which was mailed you about June 1st. 
For the purpose of promoting adver- 
tising originality and suppressing piracy, 

will you kindly correct this. 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. McCALt, 
Advertising Department. 

This department of PrinTErs’ 
INK is a promoter of just the sort 
of piracy complained of in the 
above letter—the bold, bare-faced 
theft of ads for which their origin- 
al owners have no further use, and 
the appropriation of which is likely 
to be beneficial to the appropriator 
without working the slightest harm 
to the appropriatee. In fact the 
Ready Made Ad department’s edi- 
tor might be termed the captain of 
a considerable pirate crew, for, 
armed with his trusty scissors, he 
sallies forth single-handed into the 
main retail publicity channels of 
the world, swoops down upon and 
swipes the richest spoils that he 
can find in the way of good retail 
ads and turns them over to the 
pirate hordes of progressive mer- 
chants who swarm the decks of 
this piratical departmeit every 
week, seeking that which has en- 
riched others in order to fill 
their own treasure chests and 
avoid unpleasant business relations 
with the sheriff. And, strange to 
say, this piracy is progressive—the 
more widely and more intelligently 
it is practiced, the greater the good 
to the entire commercial world. Is 
this pirate gas concern down in 
Texarkana doing a “gas by mail” 
business with consumers up in St. 
Louis? Is it stealing the thunder 
of the St. Louis people in order to 
get business away from them? Or 
it is just an enterprising outfit with 
sense enough to know a good ad 
on sight and to use that ad be- 








cause it is a good one, without any 
purpose or possibility of doing a 
cent’s worth ot damage to those 
who originated it? Isn’t there 
glory enough, and often profit 
enough, in having originated a 
good ad. Isn’t there satisfaction 
enough in the profits of a good 
ad and in the acknowledgement of 
its goodness by other people in the 
same line of business? You have 
no kick coming, Mr. McCall; your 
good work has been recognized as 
such not only by the Texarkana 
Gas and Electric Light Co., but also 
by its reproduction in PRinTeErs’ 
INK as a model worthy of adoption 
by other gas companies. And 
every time that ad is used by some- 
body who is not in competition 
with your concern, you have one 
more reason for being satisfied 
with your judgment as to what 
constitutes a good ad—more power 
to that ad through a wider circula- 
tion. Printers’ INK is with you, 
heart and soul, in the matter of 
promoting originality, and, though 
it may not seem modest, is bound 
to say in simple justice to itself, 
that probably no other one in- 
fluence has done so much toward 
that end. But it appreciates that 
there can be no originality without 
something to inspire it—that there 
must be something tangible on 
which to build—and that some- 
thing is nearly always something 
good that somebody else has orig- 
inated or something that will sug- 
gest something equally good and 
original but along entirely different 
lines. Not everybody has the time 
or the faculty to originate, and it 
is for such, as well as for those 
who lack only inspiration that 
some of the best retail ads in the 
world are gathered and presented 
in this department each week. 
Certainly it is more profitable and 
not less creditable to copy a good 
ad than to originate a poor one 
purely for the sake of writing one’s 
own ads; and sometimes quite as 
good judgment is required to adapt 
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an ad of one business to the needs 
of another as to write something 
original. Here’s the “original” 
cause of all this agitation: 

WHAT IS GAS? 

What is gas? It’s ordinary Coal with 
the dirt, ashes and smoke taken out by 
the Gas Company. 

What is gas? It’s hard, heavy coal— 
the kind you pack up-stairs in buckets— 
with the Weight and Work taken out. 

What is gas? It’s coal—not delivered 
in your backyard—but through a_ small 
pipe, right into your Gas Range in the 
kitchen. What is gas? It’s coal—which 
makes cooking a drudgery—with thc 
drudgery taken out. ! 

What is gas? It’s refined coal—with 
everything taken out but the heat—the 
one thing you want. 

And more than that! Gas is coal— 
with a part of the price taken out— 
and you don’t pay in advance either! 

Such is gas. The most unique cook- 
ing convenience of the zoth Century. 

Are you wide awake to all its ad- 
vantages? 

THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 
716 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Makes Good Use of Small Space. 


Have You Break- | 
fasted Here? 


Those who _have_ pro- 
nounce these Club  Break- 
fasts we serve every morn- 
ing the most. delightful 
meals possible to plan. Rea- 
sonable, too>-25c., 30¢., 35¢. 

STERNE & WATSON, 
508 Ninth St. 





Washington, D. C. 





For “Soft Stuff.” 


Keep It On 
the Ice. 


Serve it good and cold 
and you’ll find that Sachs- 
Prudens Ginger Ale will 
prove the most delightful of 
all summer drinks. Its 
bracing, ginger qualities 
infuses new life into the 
blood—its delicious taste ap- 
peals to the palate of the 
most hard-to-please person. 
There’s nothing weak or in- 
sipid about Decks-Protene 
Ginger Ale—it laps ahead 
of any other brand on the 
market. Better let us send 
you a trial order around to 
the house. By the dozen, 
$1. Sold only by. 

CHAS. L. BERRY, 


Druggist, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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A Good Business College Announce- 
ment. 


How We Help 
You. 


We teach business meth- 
ods. We teach the short 
cuts, We teach _ steno- 
graphy. You learn business 
forms. You’re brought in 
touch with pupils of other 
schools. You actually bu 
and sell. You do it wit 
college money. It’s all made 
fascinating. See us about 
it. 


PONTIAC BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


Pontiac, Mich. 
C. A. Passell, Prin. 











There’s Welcome Information for Many 
in the First Paragraph. 


At the Fair 


Kodaks and Cameras are ad- 
mitted free of charge — 
something never allowed at 
an previous exposition. 
Wien you go to St. Louis 
be sure to take along a 
Kodak or Camera and other 
necessary photographic sup- 
plies. We can furnish you 
a Complete Traveler’s Pho- 
tographic Outfit at moderate 
cost. 

We make a specialty of 
developing, printing and 
ene yet | for both amateurs 
and professionals. 

WALFORD’S, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods. 
wo stores, 909 and 625 
Pennsylvania Ave., 


Washington, D. C 











This is Good. 





Something New in 
Olives at The Star 


They are stuffed with 
English Walnuts, Almonds 
and Peanuts, put up in -bot- 
tles, very nice for picnics 
and lunches, per bottle roc. 
Peerless Peanut Butter, % 
Ib. glass jars, each 15¢. 
Peerless Peanut Buter, 1 Ib. 
glass jars, 25c. There’s al- 
ways something new 

AT THE STAR 
STURDEVANT & FOBES, 
Proprietors, 
Ashtabula, O. 
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If Mr. H. E. Pilgrim, of Hamil- 
ton, O., tunes pianos as well as he 
advertises, he is advertising to 
very good purpose He sends out 
a four-page circular, about four by 
seven inches in size, printed on a 
good quality of stock with brown 
ink. Above his half-tone likeness 
on the first page are the words, 
“Have your piano tuned right,” 
and below it, “The first time I’ll ask 
you; after that you'll ask me,” fol- 
lowed by his name and address. 
The back bears a neat little line 
cut of a maiden with a music book 
and a stringed instrument. But 
the meat of the whole thing is on 
the two inside pages, which read as 
follows: 


Let me tune your piano! 

One trial will convince you that I can 
do it right. 

Very few tuners can do perfect tun- 
ing—many cannot, because they have 
not that gift of a perfect musical ear. 
Nature gave me a perfect musical ear, 
and this, with my thorough technical 
knowledge of a piano, enables me to 
tune perfectly any kind of a piano, no 
— how much out of tune it may 

e. 

If I tune your piano once, you wiil 
want me to tune it always. 

If any strings are broken, the cus- 
tom is to charge 25 cents per string for 
fixing them—I do that free of charge. 

Often there is some little thing wrong 
with the action or some other part of 
the piano—something not in the tuner’s 
line, and which would ordinarily require 
an expert from the factory at a fancy 
price. I do general repairing and can 
temedy all such difficulties. 

When tuning a piano I make no extra 
charge for small repairs, and my charge 
for tuning is no more than the usual 
price, $2.50. 

$2.50 will make an old piano sound 
like a new one, if you call on H. E. 
Pilgrim. 

I have a payment plan which I will be 
glad to explain. shove me tune your 
piano and you can pay in small pay- 
ments. 

A piano should always be kept in 
tune. It is not agreeable when out of 
tune; besides, a piano will last longer 
if kept in tune. 

A piano that is used every day should 
be tuned three or four times a year. 
Paderewski has an expert tuner with 
_ constantly—hrs piano is tuned every 
ay. 
With most people I make a contract 
to keep their piano in tune; that is, I 
tune it as often as it may need it— 
tune it three or four times a year, or 
oftener if needed, and all for the small 
price of $5.00 a year. 

Such a contract made with you will 





insure a good tone for your piano and 
make it last ten years longer. 

Give me a trial and be convinced, 

Leave orders at 

STRAUSS SHOE STORE, 

Home Phone zz9—two rings or 22; 
S. Front St. Very truly yours, 

H. E. Pilgrim, Expert Piano Tuner, 


There is sufficient material in 
this circular for quite a bunch of 
good newspaper ads, and piano 
tuners in other cities can easily 
make good use of it without any 
injustice to Mr. Pilgrim. 

Out of the Beaten Path, 


We Are Wide 
Awake in the 
Asleep Business. 


And to demonstrate this, 
we will make the following 
low prices, which will be 
good only this week: 

Renovating double mat- 
tresses, $1.25. Handsome 
bound ticks, $1.25 and up. 
And we medicate them ab- 
solutely free. Having new 
and improved machinery, 
we are able to do a class of 
work heretofore unknown in 
Galveston. References, any 
furniture store in the city. 
Kindly remember our Car- 
pet Cleaning Works. 

JONES’ 

Steam Mattress Factory and 
Carpet Cleaning Works, 
33d and MY. Phone 867. 
Galveston, Texas. 











Little Things Like These Help to Sell 
Bigger Things. 





Samples of Pearl 


Buttons. 


Exactly the kind of but- 
tons ninety-nine out of 
every hundred women need 
now; and the hundredth 
woman will want to bu 
them to have them on hand. 

A sample line of first- 
quality White Pear! Buttons, 
from one of the _ largest 
makers. In four of the 
best trimming sizes, and in 
a variety of patterns. Plain 
or carved. Some with two, 
some with four holes; 
others have metal shanks 
Nearly all at less than half 
real value; worth 25c. to 
$1.50—now 15¢., 25¢., 38c. 
and soc. a dozen. 

STRAWBRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Savings Bank. 





Benefits of 
Saving. 


It enables you to start in 
business. It tides you over 
periods of sickness. It helps 
you when you are out of 
work. It provides for old 
age and hard _ times. It 
guards you against extrava- 
gance. Place your sayings 
with the People’s Loan and 
Investment Co., where $6 a 
month invested will pro- 
duce: In 44 months $300, 
in 80 months $600, in 96 
months $750, in 120 months 
$1,000. 

Dividend stock yields 5 
per cent interest payable 
semi-annually. We _ solicit 
your business. 

FERRIS S. FITCH, 

President. 

ELMER R. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 
Treadway Block. 
Pontiac, Mich. 








Very Good. 





IN otice To 
| Investors. 


The Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany offers every facility 
for the safe and profitable 
investment of funds. 

It gladly advises and 
counsels regarding invest- 
ments, without charge. 

It pays three and one-half 
per cent on moneys left 
with it for investment. 


ties of undoubted value out- 
right, or for its customers 
and friends. 

It buys and sells govern- 
ment, municipal and corpo- 
ration bonds, and executes 
orders in any market. 

It does not deal in stocks 
or specujative issues. 

_It furnishes full informa- 
tion regarding any security 
offered, and supplies quota- 
tions upon request. 

Personal interviews and 
correspondence invited. 


THE FIDELITY 
TRUST CO., 
of Buffalo. 


ident; Edward D. Wheeler, 
Secretary; Edgar A. Taylor, 
Asst. Secretary. 








It will buy or sell securi- | 





George V. Forman, Pres- | 
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It’s a Good Thing to Show, By Actual 
Figures, How Savings Increase in a 


It Pays to Watch the Papers for Oc- 
casions Like This and to Take Ad- 
vantage of Them by Some Special Ad- 
vertising. 


| Off For the Picnic. 


Everybody will go Satur- 
day. The ladies should see 
that the lunch baskets are 
well filled with good things. 

We have everything in 
cold, cooked meats. If you 
want a nice Roast to cook 
and slice cold, we can 
please you. 

Order to-night for early 
delivery to-morrow morning. 


JOHN EBLING, 

No. 503 East Main Street, 
Both Phones. 
Batavia, N. Y. 














These Combination Offers Are Very At- 
tractive to Many People and Make 
Excellent Leaders. 


A Special Box of 
Best Groceries 


Worth $2.25 for 
$1.50. 


4.lb. Sugar toc, 1 pkg. 
Uneeda_ Biscuit 3c., lb. 
Java Coffee 25c., % Ib. 60c. 
Mixed Tea 20¢., I 15c. can 
Tomato 1oc., 1 14c. can Peas 
1oc., 1 Ib. 15¢. Prunes troc., 
3 lb. Rice 15c., 1 12c. Bottle 
Catsup 8c., 1 Ib. 15c. Pre- 
serves 9c., 1 bag Table Salt 
5c., 1 15c. Pkg. Cero Food 
10c., 2 cakes Soap 5c., 1 can 
Syrup roc.; Total $1.50. 

As boxes are packed 
ready for delivery, assort- 
ment positively cannot be 
broken. 


HARRY SCHMIDT, 


311 Horner St., Phone 782. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 











Baggage Transfer. 


The Only Way 
of being sure that ee bag- 
gage will be at the depor 
on time is to telephone or 
leave your orders here. 
Our rigs are at your ser- 
vice at any time, day or 
night. 
ell us the time of your 
train and you need think 
no more about it. 
W. W. BRUXTON, 
No. 31 Jackson Street, 
Both Phones. 








Prompt Service. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
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GO GUNNING 


FOR 


Fall Trade 
with an Ad. 


October is the opening month of the Fall 
mail-order trade. 

An Ad. in COMFORT will be seen by 
six million mail-order buyers. 

COMFORTSS circulation is entirely among 
country people — those who buy most things 
they require through the mail. 

Ask any advertising agent about COM- 
FORT, or write 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


H Office : 
—<— on Chics Mi sete Bide 











